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NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY— 


(NEDERLANDSCHE HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPIJ, N.V.) 
— INCORPORATED IN THE NETHERLANDS — 
THE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS OF THE COMPANY IS LIMITED 


H Office: 


Brdnch Offices: 


Representatives: 
Affiliated Banks: 


ESTABLISHED 1824 

Capital ore & fully paid ............. . Nfl 60.030.000 

AMSTERDAM. 
in all principal cities of the NETHERLANDS, New MBAY Offices in - ia 
Guinea, Indonesia and New York. A ORAEA 
in LONDON, CHITTAGONG PENANG 
Societe Hollandaise de Banque et de Gestion, DJEDDAH RANGOON 
Tangier (Morocco), HONGKONG SINGAPORE 
De Surinaamsche Bank N. V., Paramaribo Surinam). KARACHI TOKYO 
N. V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co.’s Rank, Willemstad SHANGHAI 


(Curacao). 
B. W. Blydenstein & Co., London 


Aruba Commercial Bank, (Aruba). 


Offices in East Africa 


Allied Bank: Banco de Montevideo (Uruguay). MOMBASA (Kenya) DAR-ES-SALAAM (Tanganyika) 
Correspondents: throughout the world. NAIROBI (Kenya) 
Banking business of every kind transacted 
C. Il. C. de HAES, Manager. 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


Trust Corporation of 
THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HONG KONG 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 


AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


Incorporated in England by Royal Charter, 1858. 


Capital, Stock, Authorised & Issued .. £3,500,000 
Reserve Fund 4.500,000 
Reserve Liability of Stockholders . £3,500,000 


HEAD OFFICE—LONDON 
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New Delhi Ipoh REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
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Chittageng Port Swettenham Jakarta Tientsia 
Karachi Penang JAPAN 

CEYLON Kobe 
Celembo Sitiawan INDOCHINA Osaka 

BURMA Taiping Haiphong Tokye 
Rangoon Teluk Anson Saigon Yokohama 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 65, Broadway, New Yerk City, 6; N.¥. U.S.A. 
HAMBURG AGENCY: bBorsenbrucke 2A, Hamburg, 11 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE and General Banking 
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CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened and FIXED 
DEPOSITS received for One Year or shorter periods 
at rates which will be quoted on application. 

SAVINGS ACCOUNTS also opened in Lecal 
Currency with interest allowed at rates obtainable on 
application. 

The Bank’s Head Office in London undertakes 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE business, and claims re- 
at of British Income Tax overpaid, on terms which 
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A. J. BIRD, 
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Gt Consult your usual 
Travel Agents or 
Air Lines, Ine 


BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD. 
1, CONNAUGHT ROAD CENTRAL, TEL: 30331/8 
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HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CoO., LID. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK INDIA, LIMITED 

¥ (REGISTERED IN LONDON. UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890. ON 2NnD oa 1892) | 

* A Authorised Capital 0.0 £ 8,000,000 SE 

Fi Reserves and Undivided Profits 1,700,143 ‘ 

¥ Head Office: Agents in New Yerk: * 

* 15, Gracechurch Street, Londen, E.C. 3. Chase National Bank of the City of New York . 

. Branches & Agencies: Bank of Montreal ® 

INDIA CEYLON MALAYAN HONGKONG 
BOMBAY COLOMBO FEDERATION 7, Queen’s Road, C. 

CALCUTTA GALLE IPOH CHINA 

* DELHI JAFFNA KOTA BHARU SHANGHAI 
HOWRAH KANDY KUALA LIPIS 

* KUALA LUMPUR THAILAND * 

PAKISTAN RANGOON KUANTAN 

* CHITTAGONG PENANG JAPAN * 

Ps KARACHI MAURITIUS OSAKA 
KHULNA PORT LOUIS SINGAPORE TOKYO * 

A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. 

# BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED * 

* CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ‘ 

* TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. e 


Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie 


“UCOMETAL” 
PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
35884. “UCOMETAL” 


303 Edinburgh House. 


Export Sales Office of: 
John Cockerill — 

_ Forges de la Providence 
Sambre et Moselle. 


Pig Iron 
Semi - finished and . 
Finished Steel Products. | 


(Round-Trip tickets available for 30 days) 


BELGIAN SALES AGENCY 


“F. De Jong” 


PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 


85884. “DEJON” | 
303 Edinburgh House. 2 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. | 


Window Sections & Sash Bars. | 
Wires - Wire Netting- Steel Wool. . 
Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. 
Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. 
Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. | 
Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. 
Window Glass: any thickness. eS 
Printed - Figured - Wired Glass. 
Blankets - Cellophane - Cement - Paper. { 


Lad, 
Passages, call 56260, 34149 Freight, cail 58948 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD. and major tourist agents 
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INDOCHINA AND HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH CHINA 


The war in Indochina and Hongkong’s trade 
with China are closely connected; and although the 
_course of the southern offensive has not created 

vermuch comment in the Colony, it undoubtedly 
torms a reason against relaxing the embargo that 
prevents China from receiving many goods which 
Hongkong is able and anxious to export. 


According to French intelligence reports, the 
insurgents in Indochina and surrounding lands 
have recently received artillery from Communist 
China, and the increased activity shown by them 
undoubtedly coincides with the present quiescent 
state of affairs in Korea. In other words, Com- 
munist China continues to aid Far Eastern 


revolutionaries in undermining the system of law ° 


and order built up by the free democracies. 


Possessed by this knowledge, the French are 
launching the “biggest offensive operation since the 
beginning of the Indochina war” in an effort to 
forestall any further advance the Communists may 
be prepared to make. It is somewhat difficult for 
an onlooker to follow the advances or retreats 
made by the opposing forces during the past few 
months, but it is evident that for some considerable 
time the rebel forces have succeeded in pushing 
forward and that their advance provides a serious 
threat to Indochina. Indeed that outlook appears 
sufficiently grave to make the news of the French 
offensive welcome, not only where Indochina itself 
is concerned, but also in regard to the security of 
Malaya and Thailand. 


As is well known and indeed rather frequently 
tressed, Hongkong’s geographical and political 


“position is closely linked with the well-being of 


Far Bastern countries, and while the Korean war 
definitely prevented the normal flow of trade with 
China to which the Colony has been accustomed, 


the fact that the Indochina war has now become 
intensified may also serve further to block the flow 
of trade to the mainland and postpone the hope of 
improvement. It indeed might appear that any 
intensification of hostilities in the South must 
furnish a further hindrance to Hongkong’s trade. 


At the same time China by her action in 
Indochina is preventing any betterment in her own 
position and definitely standing in the way of a 
return to peace in the Far East. The responsibility 
for unsettled conditions must therefore be laid 
squarely on the shoulders of the Peking 
Government. 


Interest in Indochina prevents Britain from 
throwing open the doors of trade with China; the 
reason being, as recently pointed out in a reference 
made in the House of Lords to the subject of the 
Korean armistice and the possibility of furthering 
trade with China, that “any question of going as 
far as unrestricted trade might produce undesirable 
reactions in France.” Thus Hongkong merchants 
see a continuation of the restrictions that have 
hampered them for so long a time, and from all 
appearance there is no immediate hope of relaxa- 
tion. The anticipations that were raised when the 
cease fire sounded in Korea, must remain unful- 
filled. That Hongkong’s trade fell from 
£100,000,000 to £28,000,000 as far back as 1952 
has been noted by the British Government, but 
there is no indication as yet of any alleviation of 
the position, for the time being that is unthinkable. 
The cause of this unhappy state of affairs remains 
unchanged, although the conflict necessitating 
these restrictions has changed its area. 

The best that can be said of a bad situation is 
that the British Government understands the 
plight of the Colony and as Lord Mancroft, speaking 
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PEKING AND THE GRAIN MERCHANTS 


The campaign recently re-opened in China 
against the middle peasants and the direction to 
the private industrialist and merchant to prepare 
for co-partnership in their businesses with the 
State in the semi-righteous name of “State 
Capitalism” has been accompanied by two further 
manifestations of the will of the Communist Party. 
One is directed against the tendency of the peasants 
to sell their products for a better price to the 
merchant before the slow-moving bureaucracy move 
in. The other is addressed to the “rampant food 
merchants who carry out speculative activities.” 
These “grain profiteers” are warned that the Party 
has no intention of permitting them to compete 
with the State or to make trouble for the powers 
that be. 


It was revealed in the course of this movement 
that when natural disasters seriously menaced the 
food supplies of the cities in 1953 the “bad mer- 
chants” came to realise that the peasants were 
short of bean cakes as fertiliser and that the people 
generally were short of soya bedn oil. So when 
soya bean came on the market the merchants in all 
the large and medium cities went out to places 
along the railway lines and villages to buy up the 
crop. Even before the new beans came on the 
market in Chuhsien, Chekiang Province, four food 
firms in Shanghai authorised the local food dealers 
to buy soya beans for them at a commission reaching 
in some instances as much as 12%. Once there 
were as many as 400 food vendors in the rice 
market in Wusih, in Kiangsu, serving as agents for 
the city food merchants. Much the same thing 
happened in Wanhsien, Szechuan, where food 
merchants from Wuhan, Changsha, Ichang and 
Shasi took up residence for a long period to buy 
beans direct from the farmers, as in fact they had 
been doing from time immemorial. In some areas 
in Fukien province, food merchants had _ the 
audacity (or enterprise) to speculate in soya beans 
on credit secured from the banks. 


The Hsuchow administrative district is the 
place where half the soya bean crop of Kiangsu 


for the Government stated, they were only too well 
aware of the handicaps under which Hongkong 
traders laboured as a result of “their very loyal 
observance” of the embargo. 


Everybody was anxiously awaiting the 
moment in which some change could be made, he 
added, but the time for unrestricted trade with 
China had not yet arrived. As the destruction of 
trade with its attendant ill of unemployment is 
one of the strongest weapons of the Communists, 
creating unrest and stirring up dissatisfaction 
against governments, any lessening of the difficulty 
is undoubtedly still a long way off—unless the 
Peking government decides to alter its methods. 


Province is marketed. Using Hsuchow as their 
base, the food merchants from Peking, Tientsin, 
Tsingtao, Canton, Soochow and other cities 
authorised the local food dealers to penetrate deep 
into the rural villages to buy soya beans, which 
would then be placed at the bottom of a sack with 
sundry beans on top, packed, and carried away. 
One food merchant now under arrest is specifically 
named in the official Communist news agency as 
having entered into collusion with many food 
dealers in the countryside, and with 20 small food 
vendors on donkeys, to carry out activities in the 
bean-producing areas. 


Early in September, food merchants in 
Wuchang (Hupeh) bought up two-thirds of the 
total volume of soya beans on the market, and 
much the same happened in places as remote from 
each other as Suining and Changshou in the far 
western province of Szechuan, and Swatow, in 
southern Kwangtung. As a result, says the semi- 
official statement, the State purchase plan of the 
previous period could not be fulfilled in time in 
many places, and the beancakes urgently needed by 
the peasants could not be processed for supply, 
thereby tightening the soya bean market. 


While thus passing the whole blame for certain 
notorious shortages during 1953, the Communist 
statement admitted that the food merchants 
operated on a beggarly profit of 0.5% as a rule; 
but it was alleged that during this particular 
period, the food merchants gained a net profit as 
high as 15%. The figure, if true, inspires reflec- 
tions as to the breakdown or failure in competitive 
power of the State buyers. The food merchants 
are next accused of storing up the soya beans in 
Shanghai, in the hope of forcing up the prices. 
The total amount involved, however, seems meagre 
indeed in relation to the vials of wrath poured upon 
them. But it served the Communists’ purpose in 
advancing on all fronts against the bourgeoisie and 
Nepmen. On the ground that they had “affected 
the people’s production and life, as well as agricul- 
tural production,” the merchants were duly 
punished and the local authorities brought the food 
market under _ strict control. Having thus 
suppressed their rivals, the officials managed to 
“increase by 328.02%” (sic), as compared with 
September, the volume of soya beans purchased by 
the State throughout the country. Competition 
was evidently good, if not for trade, at any rate 
for the efficiency of the bureaucracy. 


In an article similarly complaining against 
grain merchants, who had been disturbing the 
Government-controlled market, the official orga 
of the industrialists and merchants (the Tientsin 
Ta Kung Pao) said that the merchants had under- 
mined State purchase and sale of grain and had 
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““hus “seriously endangered the national economy 
-and the people’s livelihood.” 


Merchants in Sianfu, 
for instance, had made arbitrage purchases of rice 
through agents from the grain company and sold 
it at a price 560 yuan higher per catty than the 
official price. Private merchants in Penshih (the 
North-East industrial area) and in Mukden bought 
wheat flour so as to smuggle it out to other areas 
and sold it at a price 50,000 yuan higher than the 
official price. Merchants of other trades than 
grain also changed their business and went into 
the grain market,:hoarding and smuggling grain 
stocks, so as to force up prices and make life 
difficult for the people. 


It is pointed out that in order to control the 
grain market, the State must buy up all supplies. 
Only when the State gains possession of commercial 
grain in huge quantities can the price remain stable, 
the food deficit areas be properly supplied, 
famine relief be given in time, and the people’s 
livelihood be stabilised. Grain profiteers have 
now been undermining State purchases in every 
way, competing with the State in the purchase of 
grain, and with the co-operatives in the handling 
of surplus grain. They tell the peasants they will 
offer a better price than the State. Two or three 
amusing instances are cited. Grain merchants in 
Tangyang hsien in Hupeh announced “Morning 

ales are for us; afternoon sales are for the Food 

sureau,” thus becoming bold enough to claim “a 
division of spheres of influence with the State.” 
One manager of a grain company in Yuhsien 
(Honan) is quoted as declaring “Let us buy even 
if it is not profitable and fight the co-operatives 
to the very end.” 


Of course, it is pointed out that the State fixed 
grain prices not to suit itself but “to ensure the 
interest of the peasants and the whole nation.” 
Thereby commodity prices were at last stabilised 
after the vicious inflation of over a decade. The 
people support the price policy of the State but 
law-breaching merchants are “forcing up or press- 
ing down grain prices in every way, causing market 
fluctuations and creating general tension so that 
they can fish in troubled waters.” The State, it 


POPULATION: THE 


is insisted, protects the interests of the peasants. 
During agrarian reform 300 million peasants and 
families acquired 700 million mow of land, and the 
Government helps them in every way to . get 
organized and increase production, to build con- 
servancy works, to fight natural disasters, and to 
improve agricultural technique. Merchants are 
trying to undermine these relations. ‘“‘They spread 
rumours, pose as Government cadres, slander State 
companies, and co-operatives, and instigate the 
peasants to oppose the Government....We do not 
think they are powerful enough, for profiteering 
these days is at an end. But it is undeniable that 
the criminal activities of the grain profiteers will 
increase the difficulties of the State in grain pur- 
chase. The Government is absolutely in a position 
to ensure military and civilian food requirements, 
but the grain market must be brought under proper 
control.” 


The same line of attack was adopted by the 
Peking People’s Daily three weeks later, which 
complained that in some districts of Hupeh the 
grain merchants paid money in advance of the 
crop and then raised their purchase price when 
the State entered the market. None of the cases 
actually cited, however, appears to be on a large 
scale. And there is room for the suspicion that 
much ado is being made about little to divert 
attention from, or to justify, the measures now 
being organised against the middle peasants, who 
were given very definite assurances by the 
authorities earlier in the year. The “depredations” 
of the grain merchants, rather than the natural 
failures and the weaknesses of the bureaucracy, 
are being blamed also for the shortage of food in 
the cities. 


Finally, it is declared that “grain profiteering 
fully illustrates the necessity of restricting the 
development of urban and rural capitalism.” Its 
elimination has a bearing not only on national 
construction and market prices and on the every 
day life of the urban and rural people, but also 
on the very foundation of the country, the workers’ 
and peasants’ alliance, and “the crime” of these 
profiteers must be dealt a determined blow. 


DYNAMIC FACTOR 


IN INDONESIAN DEVELOPMENT 


Indonesia ranks sixth in population among the coun- 
tries of the world, being exceeded only by China, India, the 
USSR, the United States and Japan. One way in which the 
problem of Indonesia may be stated is how it can ensure a 
place in the world’s economy corresponding to its popula- 
tion. Population can be either a menace or an oppor- 
tunity, depending on how it is dealt with. It cannot be 

sregarded; it offers the possibility of going forward or 
oackwards, but not of standing still. 


The last definite figure on the population. of Indonesia 
and its provinces and smaller areas is that given by the 


1930 census when 60,713,000 people were counted. There 
is no precise information on the changes that have taken 
place since 1930, and the gaining of statistical information 
is generally acknowledged to have high priority. However, 
even higher priority attaches to assembling what indirect 
evidence is at hand, using it to construct figures of at least 
the lower limits of the population and its rate of increase, 
and then defining a policy for the years ahead. 

The population. problem is by no means neglected in 
Indonesia; all of the books which have a practical interest 
in the nation’s development take up the population aspect. 
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Thus Vice-President Hatta discusses the problem of Java, 
and includes an estimate of its population as 53,000,000 in 


1950, a figure which seems realistic. In a recent effort to 


assemble the evidence on the lower limit we arrived at 
53,000,000 for Java for 1953, and of 80,000,000 for the 
whole of Indonesia. We will not repeat the evidence that 
our figures are on the low side, but merely mention that 
if one assumed that. the normal rate of increase is 1.5 
per cent per annum (and there have been few times in the 
history of Java during the last 150 years when it did not 
average at least this increase) and then assume that the 
effect of the war and revolution in the 1940’s was of the 
order of 5,000,000 lives (either as an addition to normal 
deaths or a deduction from normal births), we come to 
a figure somewhat higher than 53,000,000 for 1953. This 
lower limit is consistent with the official figures provided 
by the Kantor Pusat Statistik to the United Nations. The 
true population of Indonesia is almost certainly greater 
than 80,000,000 and its rate of increase greater than 1.5 
per cent per annum, but the present purpose will be best 
served by a minimum figure so as to concentrate discussion 
on policy rather than on statistics. While the minimum 
population increase of 800,000 per annum in Java is being 
provided for it will be indeed desirable to look for more 
accurate figures. 


* * * 


That Java is overpopulated is testified by many 
writers. What is the evidence for overpopulation, and 
what are its consequences. | | 


The increase of area under cultivation showed in the 
years up to about 1940 a steady trend that parallelled the 
growth of population. Area cultivated in 1930 was 7,050,- 
000 acres, in 1940 8,352,000 an increase of 18 per cent. 
But before 1940 the point was reached at which no fur- 
ther expansion of area could occur. This inability to 
expand cultivation during the past 15 or so years was not 
in any way related to the war, the revolution, or the transfer 
of sovereignty. It arose simply from the fact that the 
land area of the island is limited, that the needs of water 
supply and the avoidance of erosion require that some 30 
per cent be kept under forest, that in fact even before the 
war the percent under forest had gone down to about 23 
per cent. 


An agricultural area counts for double when there 
are two crops during the year, triple when there are three 
crops. Is there then any possibility in view of the amazing 
fertility of Java of further increasing the land under more 
than one crop? There is said to be, but most of the irriga- 
tion works that can be easily constructed have already 
been built, and new works would be costly. 


What then about the possibilities of increasing yields 
on each harvest? According to experts they are excellent, 
and we wish strength to the agronomists and_ extension 
workers in further pushing the use of better seed varieties 
and of more fertilizer. However, it is the social rather 
than the technical problems of agriculture that are the 
difficulty here, and there is no question that progress is 
likely to be slow. For instance the production of sawah 
padi per hectare in 1930 was 21.53 quintals, in 1940 was 
22.76 in 1952 was 22.34. | 


But even if the new methods being developed in the 
experimental stations could be rapidly introduced, there 
is the problem of giving the increasing population a claim 
on the crop. There is little hope that the technical in- 
vestigations would make fruitful the application of more 
labour. Social devices have been worked out over the 
course of centuries so that everyone has something to eat; 
the requirement that the crop be cut stalk by stalk, for 
instance, effectively distributes income. But the direction 
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of economic progress hardly consists in inventing. more suc 
devices; what is plainly wanted is more food produced c 
existing farms by the number of people now working in 
agriculture along with new opportunities both in agricul- 
ture and in industry for the new people who will come. 


It would be most unsatisfactory if the use of fertilizer 
and better seed only results in food keeping up with 
population; less labour per unit of crop would be required 
and a greater and greater proportion of the population 
would live on the charity of disguised unemployment. 


A very simple way of calculating the disguised un- 
employment is based on the assumption that with existing 
techniques one family can provide food for three if land 
is not limited. From this it almost follows that one third 
of the population of Java could provide for the other two 
thirds, who would presumably be in industry, and ex- 
changing their products for food. But actually something 
like 70 per cent of the population is engaged in agricul- 
ture; we have, if this is so, an overpopulation of one-third. 
This result checks with the estimate of Vice-President Hatta 
that the optimal population for Java is 35-40 millions. 
That over 50 per cent of the farm families of Java have 
less than 1 ha., said to be the minimum necessary to feed 
a family of 5, shows how inadequate is the relation of land 
to population. 


The change in the character of agriculture may be 
mentioned in this connection. The displacement of buffalo 
by men is referred to by the economist Tohir, the increase 
of cassava at the expense of rice is indicated in at least 
some areas by current statements. We understand that 
cassava along with soya beans can provide the dietary 
combination of calories and proteins required; there is, 
however, no doubt that the change is the reaction to pop’ 
lation growth. Finally we refer to the increase of populz 
tion in the cities; the intensification of competition in petty 
transport, petty trade, and begging. 


* * * 


If the island is already overpopulated, then what will 
be the consequence for the future of the people who will 
be born into it? Because of the sense of family respon- 
sibility there will not be starvation in rural areas; the 
farmer will feed his children and his cousins before he 
will buy tiles and furniture and clothing and ornaments for 
himself. But if we regard the production of food of the 
farmer over what he needs for the residents of his farm 
as his purchasing power, then it is plain that this margin will 
decline and the markets for tiles and furniture and clothing 
and ornaments will disappear. To this extent the tile 
manufacturer cannot sell to the clothing manufacturer 
alone—for if he did‘ neither of them nor their employees 
would eat. Dr. Diebold points out that the situation would 
be in balance if labour became cheaper as its supply in- 
creased, but what we face is greater flexibility in the price 
of farm labour than of factory labour, while on the other 
hand there is more elasticity in the demand for manu- 
factured goods than of farm goods. The more prosperous 
agriculture of the Outer Islands made them a market for 
Javanese goods up to 1941. 


If this is so then increase of population is an even 
more serious handicap to those living by making industrial 
goods than to those growing food. What are the solutions 
that have been mentioned? 


The development of industry is one answer, in that it 
requires but little land, if its products may be traded for 
food with the other islands of Indonesia or with foreign 
countries. It has been the objective of the government « 
Indonesia to develop industry, particularly small establish- 
ments which would work efficiently with relatively little 
capital and a good deal of labour. However, past ex- 
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J rience in Java, while showing that important gains in 


he standard of living can be secured through the develop- 
ment of industry, shows also that the consequences for 
population are not by any means extensive. It is estimated 
that during the 1930’s, when the colonial government for 
the first time encouraged some industry, people were being 
absorbed into factories transport, trade, and government 
at the rate of 90,000 per year. This figure seems somewhat 
high, ‘but even if true, and if it was maintained, only about 
15 per cent of the natural increase which is of working 
age would be accounted for. This development of industry 
would most readily find a market as a result of the increase 
of highly productive agriculture on the other islands. 
There is no question that the double process, the building 
of factories in Java and of highly efficient productive farm- 
ing in the outer islands, should go on at the most rapid 
pace that the country can afford. The limiting factor on 
both sides of the equation is capital. 


The investment of capital will take place on a scale 
varying with the economic possibilities of the moment. We 
suggest that the portion of the natural increase not occupied 
with industry, which in the present circumstances is likely 
to be of the order of 500,000 persons per year, be con- 
sidered the potential for opening the unsettled lands out 
side of Java. 


If the regularities of social change that have operated 
in the West apply in Indonesia, and there is every reason 
to think that they do, then in the long run industry will 
bring declining family size and the population will taper 
off. It is only for a relatively short period that Western 
countries have shown high births and low deaths. If the 


~- eeretion of population in the years immediately ahead is 


vailable to people in the islands beyond, we see no reason 
to regret the increase. However more than one observer 
has suggested birth control as the immediate and only solu- 
tion. 
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The country waits for the appearance of a pioneer 
spirit—but that pioneer spirit can be fostered by leadership 
and organization. 


If the solution is to be sought in connecting the willing 
and skilled hands of the Javanese farmer with the rich 
areas beyond, the main financial outlay must be for primary 
facilities. These include roads and irrigation, the disposal 
of malaria and other diseases which were major difficulties 
in pre-war transmigration schemes, the survey of the areas 
and the allocating of substantial lots in thin settlement, 
but leaving to the peasant the building of sawahs and all 
of the development work on his own lot. As far as re- 
sources in mechanized equipment are available they should 
be used, particularly for clearing the forest, and beyond 
these the farmers would each work his own land with what 
tools the country and he could afford, and given the best 
technical guidance to be had. Vice-President Hatta sug- 
gests that the new lands are the ideal places to build co- 
operatives, including industrial co-operatives. The govern- 
ment. would have to provide some money, especially before 
the first crop was reaped, but this’ could be repaid fairly 
quickly, and would constitute a revolving fund to benefit 
successive waves of migrants. 


There are of course difficulties. The Javanese farmer 
is perhaps less adventurous than he might be, and is well 
settled in the comfortable living of his ancient culture. 
Money sufficient to motivate him does not exist. But a 
frontier holds an enormous power of inspiration, and the 
Indonesian frontier will be one of. the last. The organiza- 
tion and transport problems could have ‘to be taken very 
seriously; the Republic would be engaged in a battle for 
the settlement of outlying islands that would contribute to 
the welfare not only of Java but of those islands as well, 
and the outcome of the battlement of settlement would be 
second in significance only to the outcome of the revolu- 
tion itself. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF JAPAN 


By Ted Tsuchihashi 


Japan’s defeat in war has shorn her of 46 per cent of 
her pre-surrender domain. The population as of October 1 
last year was 87,033,000, an increase of 26 per cent over 
the prewar figure. The per square kilometer density in- 
creased td 236 as compared with 168 in 1930. Each year 
the Japanese population is increasing at the rate of 1,200,- 
000 or 1,300,000. At this rate Japan will have 100 million 
people in a little more than a dozen years. The population 
pressure would not matter much if her natural resources 
were abundant and her industrial equipments modernized. 
Because they are not, the only way te her economic pros- 
perity lies in the expansion of trade. Her dependency on 
foreign resources in postwar years is greater than ever. 


At the beginning of 1954, Japan faces a crisis greater 


_ in its significance and proportions than in the years imme- 


diately after the war. The destructions and ravages wrought 
by the war have been healed with 2 billion dollar aid ex- 
tended by the United States over the first five years. How- 
_ever, the American financial aid was inadequate to fill a vast 

yp caused by the war in the national total of capital accu- 


-aaulation and the modernization of industrial equipments 


in Japanese factories. The new economic crisis, in the form 
of currency instability and the growing deficits in the in- 
ternational trade account which is bound to arise in a 


defeated nation like Japan as a natural sequence of a major 
disaster, would have visited this country two years earlier, 
if it had not been for the Korean boom. 


The yearly expenses of American military procurements 
in addition to the sum spent by the American soldiers in 
Japan for the past two years ran up to well over 800 million 
dollars. In fiscal 1952, the same amount more than offset 
an enormous deficit in the trade account, leaving 341 million 
dollars in favor of Japan in her international account, while 
in fiscal 1953 which closes in March this year, the Japanese 
account is expected to go into the red by as much as 250 
million dollars in spite of her receipt of nearly the same 
amount of procurement dollar income as the year before. 
But the procurement dollar income does in no way represent 
Japanese earning power in her international trade com- 
petition, and it is expected to decrease rapidly with the 
termination of the war in Korea last year. So it is be- 
coming certain that at the end of the fiscal 1953 the 
Japanese foreign currency holdings which at present stand 
at somewhere around 1 billion dollars will dwindle to 700 
to 800 dollars. This constitutes one of the alarming signs 
of the present Japanese economy. The reason for the grow- 
ing deficit in the Japanese international account can be 
ascribed to two factors. 30 to 40 per cent higher price 
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level in Japan as compared with the international price 
level and the reduction in Japanese exports to sterling areas 
to almost half the amount of the previous year. 


Thus the higher price level at home is not only a cause 
for the worsening trade balance but is an indication by 
itself pointing to ill conditions of the present Japanese 
economy. What are the reasons why prices in Japan have 
risen to a critically high level? First, the amount of the 
American financial support given to Japan in early postwar 
years, despite its enormous figure, was not sufficiently 
large to modernize the Japanese industrial equipments and 
techniques. As a result, Japanese industries for the most 
part continued production depending on outmoded equip- 
ments, which resulted in comparatively high cost of produc- 
tion. The American aid had the most effect in elevating 
the standard of living for the time being. 


The Japanese government, on the other hand, has been 
responsible for the enforcement of loose financial spending 
and lukewarm financial policy. The total circulation of 
the Japanese currency at the beginning of the year stood 
at 630 billion yen showing 9.3 per cent increase over a 
year before. Over the same period the amount of loans 
from the Bank of Japan registered well over 33 per cent 
increase. When it is noted that the treasury of the year 
were 10 billion yen more than its outlays the increase in 
the currency circulation can be ascribed to the excessive 
amount of loans from the Bank of Japan. 


A consumption boom carried ver from the previous 
year and speculations on the inflationary budget constituted 
underlying factors for the rising trend of prices. Bad crop 
of rice and frequent visits of natural disasters gave this 
trend further impetus. During the past year, the whole- 
sale price rose by 5 per cent, and the retail price by as high 
as 15 per cent. 


Besides these errors in. government financial policies 
there existed several complex situations which helped bring 
about such a phenomenal inflationary trend in Japan. 
First must be pointed out serious defects existing in the 
working functions of Japanese financial institutions which 
have been partly responsible for the overloan problems of 
the Japanese banks. There are many other situations charac- 
teristic of Japan which contributed to the dwindling value 
of currency. The Japanese industries were decentralized 
under the Occupation government to bring about intense 
competitions for duplicate investments in all industries which 
resulted in waste spending of capital in many instances. 
The assets of the Japanese companies are still being valued 
at considerably lower prices than they ought to be. This 
has resulted in overestimate of profits which in turn has 
caused excessive purchasing power of the public when they 
are distributed in the forms of greater amounts of busi- 
ness, dividends, wages and company expense charges. 


* * 


The Japanese nation has thus been thrown into a great 
economic crisis. The government could have done more to 
soften the impact of the coming crisis through the enforce- 
ment of timely financial and industrial policies at an earlier 
date had it been a little more foresighted. But this country 
which has gone through a reckless war will nave to face 
up now to this economic crisis and all the industrial establish- 
ments will have to be entirely overhauled. As Japan today 
is producing commodities at higher prices than the inter- 
national level Japan cannot live on her exports. A _ solu- 
tion would appear to be to lower the rate of yen against 
foreign currencies. In a country like Japan which is poor 
in her natural resources and which has to import materials, 
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the cost of production at home will quickly catch up wit’ 


the devaluated yen. 


The industrial circles in Japan are generally inclined 
to set about overhauling their equipments and their indus- 
trial relations to tide over the crisis. They advise the 
government to pare down the amount of financial invest- 
ments which is becoming an important factor in encourag- 
ing inflationary trend. The dependence on government 
funds weakens their efforts to increase accumulation of 
capitals and discourage the nationalization program for cer- 
tain industries. Another revaluation of company assets should 
be carried out compulsorily at this time when the vast 
rationalization program is to be launched. This will inevi- 
tably put a number of firms on an exceedingly precarious 
basis. But this must be done if the Japanese economy is 
to be put on its own feet. 


The problem of expanding Japanese exports is also 
becoming a burning question of the year. The Japanese 
Finance Ministry has been proposing the establishment of a 
Bank which will be exclusively engaged in foreign ex- 
change. The government appears to have decided on its 
establishment within the course of this year. But the pro- 
posed Foreign Exchange Bank, which wiil be only provided 
with certain administrative conveniences in carrying out its 
foreign exchange business, will be unlike the former Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank in its character. The 12 ordinary city 
banks in Japan now dealing in foreign exchange will be 
permitted to continue to operate it even after the establish- 
ment of an exclusive Foreign Exchange Bank, although they 
will be denied many advantages in handling of foreign ex- 
change. The former Yokohama Specie Bank, which played 
an important role in extending new markets and expand. 
ing foreign trade in general with branches abroad, was dis 
solved by an Occupation decree after the war. At present, 
6 city banks in Japan together maintain only 12 branch 
offices abroad, mostly concentrated in New York and Lon- 
don., The situation leaves a considerable room for foreign 
banks to operate in the field of Japanese foreign trade. 


In connection with the problem of extending Japanese 
exports, the comparatively feeble position of Japanese firms 
engaged in trade and transport must be pointed out. At 
present, there are as many as 1,500 foreign trade firms in 
Japan. Their strength is far below the prewar level, as they 


possess hardly sufficient resources to carry out effectively 


foreign market surveys, sales promotions and other related 
businesses. Furthermore, the fierce competition among 
themselves prevents them from accumulating adequate capi- 
tal. Although affiliated companies of the former Mitsubishi 
Shoji have just announced the merger into a new single 
firm under the old Mitsubishi title, the reorganization 
movement of another group of companies affiliated with the 
former Mitsui Bussan has stopped short in the middle of 
the movement. An equally feeble position of the Japanese 
marine transport companies is making it difficult for them 
to contribute to the balancing of deficits of the Japanese 
trade account as always was the practice in prewar years. 


To tide over the present crisis, the Japanese govern- 
ment is to enforce an austere financial program for the 
fiscal 1954. Under instruction from Prime Minister Yoshida 
to make a 10 per cent reduction across the board over the 
last financial year’s budget, the Finance Ministry compiled 
the present fiscal year’s draft budget amounting to the 
total of 994,300,000,000 yen. Most significant in the draft 
budget is that although practically all the items of expendi- 
tures were reduced by 10 to 20 per cent as compared with 
last year’s budget, there has been an increase of over 3 
billion yen in expenditures for national defense amounting 
to 162 billion yen or 16 per cent of the total, and there 
will be hardly any reduction in the tax revenues. 
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z ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES — 


By E. Kann (Les Angeles) ‘ 


(Special to the ‘“‘Far Eastern Economic Review”) 


1953 in Retrospect 


The past year America’s economy was the best on record. 
The value of the total production of goods and services 
rose 5% to a peak of $368,000,000,000. This result was 
attained in face of a receding economy in the second half 
of the year. Monetary policy, which—in spring—was 
characterized by officially raising discount rates was soon 
reversed and certainly helped the liberalization of credit. 
This step contributed greatly to the improvement in public 
psychology. 


United States Industrial enterprise: has reached highest 
levels in 1953. Its confidence in the consuming capacity 
of the nation is so unbounded that spending for new plant 
and equipment during the first quarter of 1954 will be 
higher than it was in 1953, namely at the annual rate of 
28 billion dollars. 


By the close of 1953 the annual capacity of American 
steel mills had reached a figure (pertaining to what could 
be accomplished in 1954) of 124,330,000 net tons of ingots, 
which is about 5% above the 1953 capacity. The No. 1 
steel concern, U.S. Steel Corporation, is scheduled to spend 
in the course of 1954 as much as $300,000,000 for exten- 
sions and replacements. The said company can boast of a 

“~ecord steel output in 1953, namely 35,700,000 ingot tons; 
ils was accomplished by working at an average rate of 
~ 98% of capacity. 


Another important industry which can claim much head- 
way in 1953 is aluminium. In 1953 U.S. capacity for pro- 
ducing aluminium was one third greater than in 1952. Pros- 
pects for aluminium are excellent, not merely because of 
wide employment in airplanes, but more so due. to the 
growth of civilian demand. Inter alia. aluminium is suc- 
cessfully competing with copper in electric wiring. Appli- 
cations in building products and household equipment are 
growing. 


As regards commodity markets in 1953, the commodity 
index is about the same as it was at the close of 1952. 
When 1953 closed, farm products were distinctly on the 
weak side. Beef cattle declined markedly in the first 
quarter, and cereals slumped in the second three months; 
corn prices dropped in October. However, farm prices were 
being cushioned by government grants of loans. Other soft 
spots during 1953 were hides, lumber, zinc, lead, rubber 
and textiles. | 


Both banking and building made record strides in the 
course of 1953. The aircraft industry equally reached re- 
cord proportions and output, combined with commensurate 
financial results. 


The New York .Stock Exchange remained fairly active 
in 1953. The highest industrial Dow-Jones average was 
294; the lowest 255, a spread of about 13% for the year. 
When the year 1953 closed, the Dow-Jones Industrials stood 
4% below where they were at the opening of the year. Rail 
stocks moved steadily backwards. Speculative issues, as 

@well as the cyclicals, were widely shunned; an emphasis was 
‘laced on blue chips. To summarize: In 1953 production, 

“construction, employment, personal income, bank loans and 
eonsumer credit reached new peaks. Corporate earnings 
rose 10%, while dividends reached an all-time high. 


The American Sere Problem 


There is at least as much urgency and complication 
attached to the American farm problem as applies to most 
agricultural countries. A cynic recently dealt with the 
subject by saying: ‘“‘A farmer’s career in the United States 
can become very profitable if he knows his trade and if 
he rises before the sun does and labors intensively until 
dusk; always provided, of course, that one fine day he 
happens to strike oil.’ 


Currently there exists government support for prices 
relating to corn, wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco and peanuts. 
It is likely that in the new session of Congress Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson may suggest a policy for each commodity, 


or groups of them, according to their particular production 


and marketing problems. Under present laws the afore- 
said six are lumped together and their price guaranteed to 
a minimum of 90% of parity. As this system has been 
found to be not equally suitable for all these commodities, 
a two-price plan is being considered for wheat and cotton, 
and possibly rice, because these products are the principal 
ones entering the export schedule. Due to current high 
prices, this country’s export chances are being destroyed. 
Therefore an. effective plan to reduce prices in foreign out- 
lets is being considered more desirable. . 


The essence of the two-price project for wheat and 
cotton would guarantee 100% of parity to producers for 
that share of their output which is consumed in the United 
States. But farmers would receive no price support for 
the wheat which is leaving America for foreign lands. 
That portion will have to be sold at world quotations. | 


Unquestionably the farm problem occupies now top 
priority in America; and its efficient handling is vital, not 
merely for economic reasons, but also for votes to be cast 
in 1954. There exists so many variegated facets to the sub- 
ject of farming and prices of farm produce that volumes 
would not suffice to adequately deal with all aspects. How- 
ever, there is one side of the topic deserving special com- 
ment: namely, the crowding out of small farms and their 
incorporation into large farm estates. Incidentally- this 
means also that the total number of farmers in this country 
is rapidly being reduced, while the average size of. properties 
in fields and meadows is on the increase. Th® justly popular 
weekly “U.S. News and World Report’ is dealing with this 
important subject in a copyright essay in a manner which 
is typical for the thoroughness for which the said journal is 
justly famed. The following is an extract from the article, 
titled “No End in Sight for Farm Problem.” 


Taking the year 1931 as starting point for its investi- 
gations, the weekly asserts that the number of people now 
working on farms in America has decreased in 22 years by 
4.1 million, or 31%. During the identical time cropland 
has fallen off to the extent of 2 million acres, or 0.5%. Yet, 
production of crops and livestock for human use has risen 
sharply to the extent of 28%. Emanating from these facts 
pertaining to the past 22 years, the journal takes a look 
at the coming 22 years in respect to American farming, 
stopping on the threshold of the year 1975. During this 
interval the number of people working on farms in the 
United States is expected to decline by a further 700,000 or 
8%. But, simultaneously, cropland is expected to increase 
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by 23 million acres, signifying an increase of 6%. And 
output for human use is expected to divulge another marked 
rise, namely 28% higher. 


From these basic introductory remarks it can _. be 
gleaned that American farmers will grow a bountiful supply 
by 1975, for a much larger population. Pressure to reduce 


costs will continue, calling for more machinery and seeking 


higher yields. This aim will squeeze out small farms, while 
successful farming enterprises will be more prosperous. 
Meanwhile hig farm supplies will tend to hold prices down 
for many years, barring an outbreak of war. So, farmers 
will have to use the best scientific methods, keep improved 
livestock, employ up-to-date machinery and select perfect 
seeds. Many small and inefficient farms will sell out to 
successful neighbors. For young people farming will become 
a more challenging and rewarding occupation. 


However, in practice conditions are likely to be less 
rosy. It must be realized that in the past farm production 
has much more than kept pace with demand. Since 1931 
America’s population has grown about 29%. Per capita 
use of U.S.-grown food has increased 11%; and output from 
farms has risen 38%. A good portion of this production 
actually is surplus. Butter, wheat, corn and cotton are piling 
up in government warehouses as collateral for government- 
insured loans. Total value of these excess supplies is near- 
ing the 5-billion-dollar mark; the increase in 1953 alone 
has been 2.1 billion dollars. 


Immediate prospects are for more headaches. Growers 
stand under strict government orders to plant less wheat, 
cotton and tobacco in 1954. Such reductions are too small 
to guarantee that this year’s crops will not exceed demand, 
but they are large enough to cause a drop of more than 
a billion dollars in sales. The Agricultural Department 
foresees higher prices for cattle, soybeans and cottonseed, 
but lower prices for hogs, eggs, barley and sorghum; also 
returns from dairying will be reduced in 1954. These 
changes spell another year for declining farm income, so 
that farmers’ mortgage debts are expected to grow. 


Demand for farm products is bound to grow stronger 
as time goes on. Not only is America’s population expected 
to increase between now and 1975 to the extent of 29%, 
but people, if they are well heeled, are expected to consume 
larger quantities per person. While people, as time goes 
on, will want more meat, poultry, fruits, vegetables, corn, 
milk and cream, they will consume less wheat, sugar, butter 
and potatoes, according to the Department of Agriculture. 
Government forecasts suggest a very slight increase in per- 
capita use of cotton and a much larger increase in wool. 


All these factors seem, in the official view, to point to 
a little more than 30% increase in demand for farm pro- 
ducts. It might, however, be difficult to grow this much 
more food, so that shortages might take the place of sur- 
pluses. However, added supplies can be brought from over- 
seas; and less of what is grown at home is likely to be sent 
abroad. In the past 5 years, exports of farm produce were 
11% of total farmers’ sales. Before world war II they 
were only 6%. 


Before world war II, farmers used to obtain, on an 
average, a little less than 24 bushels of corn from each 
acre planted; in the last five years they have been averaging 
37.7 bushels. The average yield of cotton was 221.5 pounds 
per acre; in recent years it rose to 274.2 pounds. For 
wheat it used to be 10.4 bushels, but lately it has been 
14.4. For tobacco it was 883 pounds; recently it has run 
to 1,259 pounds. 


But modern farming requires heavy capital invest- 
ments. A study made recently in Indiana showed that the 
average farm there was 255 acres large, while the average 
investment aggregated $86,500. American farms will con- 
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tinue to get fewer and bigger in size. By 1975 agricultu 
can expect 5.4% of national income, compared with 9.6% 
in 1935-39 and 6.1% in 1953. 


Items of General Interest 


Rubber companies are continuing to do well, and pros- 
pects appear to be good, since there are about 55 million 
vehicles on the road. Firestone Tire & Rubber Company’s 
net income for the fiscal year ended October 31, 1953, 
amounts to $46,748,000, equal to $11.77 a share. This 
compares with $43,081,000, or $10.89 a share in the previous 
term. Net sales were the highest in the company’s history, 
namely $1,029,402,000. During the year Firestone redeem- 
ed $2,750,000 of long-term debt and $1,200,000 of pre- 
ferred stock. 


During the past five seasons we have been passing the 
year-end holidays in Palm Springs, the fashionable desert 
spot situated 100 miles from Los Angeles. Only about 20 
miles distant from Palm Springs is Indio, the center of the 
dates district. Indio is the only area where dates are 
successfully cultivated. Date palms, originally brought from 
Arabia, are growing there and tended on scientific terms. 
Insemination is practiced artificially by treating the pollens 
by means of painting brushes. Shortly before the dates 
are ripening they are surrounded by paper bags, so as to 
prevent their being damaged by birds. The annual crop 
of Indio dates averages up to 8 million pounds of juicy 
fruit. 


Many of the large corporations in America have deemed 
it expedient to diversify as regards production. So, for in- 
stance, has Goodyear Tire & Rubber added a plant for the 
output of aircraft; Goodrich Rubber produces also raw 
chemicals; Celanese Textile Corporation also makes plastic: 
National distillers, formerly engaged in manufacturing alco- 
hol, now also produces chemicals. There are numerous other 
examples to be cited. But what causes mild surprise is 
that some of the large steel factories also begin to diversify 
their output. So, for instance, does Republic Steel Cor- 
poration now manufacture’ semi-rigid and also flexible 
plastic pipe. The former is derived from butyrate, has high 
corrosion qualities and can be used for transmitting oil and 
gas; but also for sewers and plumbing fixtures and chemi- 
cal industries. Flexible pipe is made from polyethylene. 
Big markets for this include irrigation systems, mines, farms, 
etc. Both types are lightweight and non-toxic; both are 
exceptionally easy and cheap to install. 


According to the U.S. census Bureau this country will 
have on January 1, 1954, a population of about 161,200,000. 
This means an augmentation in one year of 2,700,000. It 
also signifies an increase of about 10,000,000 souls since 
the last official census was taken in.1950. 


New techniques helped the American film industry 
which had fallen on evil days. It is especially Cinemascope 
which scored. Its first sensational film “The Robe” is ex- 
pected to gross $15,000,000; “Salome” is likely to bring 
in $10,000,000; “From Here to Eternity’’ $8,000,000; “Share” 
$8,000,000; “How to Marry a Millionaire’ $7,500,000; 
“Ivanhoe” $7,500,000; “Cinerama’”’ $6,500,000; “Mocambo” 
$6,000,000; “Young Bess’? $5,000,000; and “Band Wagon” 
$5,000,000. 


There are about 3.3 million miles of streets and roads 
in the United States. Since 1932 the number of passenger 
cars has increased from 20.8 million to 43.6 million, while 
trucks have grown from 3.5 million to 8.8 million. Due to 
this fact, highways are no more adequate for requirements. 
In 1950 and 1951 the nation spent more than $2 billion o 
these roads, but eminent experts opine that modern highway 
construction is 10 years behind and would take $50 billion 
in the next 10 years to catch up with actual needs. 
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WATCH SMUGGLING IN INDIA 


By James A. 


“Honest watch dealers in India are today facing a 
menace which is growing out of all proportion and will 
eventually kill the fair trade if not checked in time’’, the 
members of the Bengal Watch Dealers Association warned 
the Indian Finance Minister in a memorandum they recently 
sent him. The “menace” referred to by the Association 
are smugglers who are today bringing into India four times 
as many smuggled watches as enter through normal trade 
channels and on which Customs duties are paid. In 1952, 
the value of these smuggled watches was 24,000,000 Swiss 
Francs. The loss in Customs revenue sustained by the 
Government of India on these watches was nearly Rs.20,- 
000,000. 


Main supply centres for the smugglers are the two 
British free trade ports of Singapore and Hongkong, a fact 
which is graphically illustrated by a comparison of the value 
of watches imported by India, Singapore and Hongkong 
in the years of 1948 and 1952:— 


1948 1952 

(Value in Swiss Francs) 
2,199,270 32,343,591 


It is no coincidence that while India’s import figure for 
1952 is the lowest of the three, Singapore’s rose by almost 
15 times and Hongkong’s already large import figure almost 
doubled. That neither of the two can be consuming these 
enormous quantities of watches themselves becomes even 

re obvious when it is noted that the former has a popula- 
uon of less than one million and the latter of two million. 


That from Singapore and Hongkong the smuggled 
watches come and not from some point closer India is borne 
out by the fact that in 1952 India’s two neighbours, Pakistan 
and Ceylon, imported a mere 4,324,827 and 5,578,162 (Swiss 
Francs) worth of watches respectively. 


Existing along with the legitimate trade in India is the 
parallel organisation, set up by the smugglers, of “importers’’, 
“retailers” and “salesmen’’. A large “importer’’ may have 
as much as between Rs.200,000 and Rs.300,000 invested in 
smuggled watches. He is also prepared to write off as large 
a loss as Rs.30,000 or even Rs.80,000 if one of his consign- 
ments should fall into the hands of the Customs. This has 
happened twice to one suspect and he is still in business and 
flourishing. 

While it is the duty of the Indian Customs to prevent 
the contraband watches from entering or being sold within 
the country, its own system of disposing of confiscated 
watches provides the “retailer’’ with his most effective 
means of concealing his stock. As is the case with other 
marketable commodities, the Customs put up the seized 
watches in lots for public auction. The dishonest dealer 
buys a single lot and uses the watches he thus procures as 
camouflage for vending others which escaped the Customs. 
When questioned as to the origin of his stock he blandly 
informs the Customs that he obtained it from them at an 
auction and regrets that trade is so poor that he has been 
able to dispose of only a very few. This strategem enables 
him to keep a shop, display watches for sale and advertise 
without any fear that unwelcome enquiries will be made. 


Honest dealers, who pay a crippling duty of 783% per 
fr on the watches they import, are unable to compete 


th such a “retailer”, particularly if he is also the “im- 
rter’. A smuggled watch undersells one on which duty 
has been paid by anything frem 30 to 60 per cent. The 


smuggler adds only 25 per cent to the cost of his article: 


Shepherd 


10 per cent for obtaining foreign currency on the black 
market and 15 per cent for bribing dishonest Customs officers 
and incidental expenses. 

In addition the purchaser of a smuggled watch is offered 
the additional attraction of not having to pay sales tax on 
his purchase. Where an expensive watch is concerned this 
is no inconsiderable lure since in Calcutta it amounts to 
Rs. 4/11/- on every Rs. 100 and gives the buyer the plea- 
sant feeling that he has avoided paying the Government 
some cf his hard-earned money. 

The “salesmen” of the smuggling organisations are 
hard-working people. They go after their customers not 
only as stockists but also as individuals. Evidence of their 
success is the fact that stationers have recently started 
carrying watches as a sideline to their goods. In Calcutta 
a Customs raid on the local paper market resulted in thou- 
sands of watches being seized from stationers and paper 
dealers, who were unable to satisfactorily explain how they 
came to possess them. In the small towns of the states 
of Bihar, Assam, Orissa and West Bengal, where the Customs 
cannot so easily lay hands on them, there are hundreds of 
stationers still in business as watch dealers. 


Recently a new development is believed to have been 
introduced in the economics of watch smuggling. It is the 
barter system by which the smuggler exchanges watches 
for Indian hemp (Ganja) on a weight for weight basis. A 
parcel of 30 pounds of watches is exchanged for 30 pounds 
of Ganja. The narcotic, it is believed, eventually finds its 
way to the United States where it is much in demand 
for marijuana cigarettes. 


The Indian party to this deal doesn’t need to have a 
large capital with which to finance his end of it, since Ganja 
is comparatively cheap. This has led to even dockyard 
coolies taking a hand in it and for an outlay of a few 
rupees obtaining a packet of watches which fetch them Rs. 
50/- each and which eventually sell for Rs. 200/-. 


The action which honest dealers can take against smug- 
glers is almost nil. A few of the more reputable go to 
the extent of refusing to repair any watch which they 
suspect of having been smuggled into the country but that 
is about all they can do. In company with its sister as- 
sociations, particularly that of Bombay, the Bengal Watch 
Dealers Association feels that the remedy lies in the hands 
of the Government and has made a number of requests to 
the Finance and Commerce Ministers of the Government of 
India to reduce the present heavy import duty. They have 
pointed out that till the middle of last year watches were 
being smuggled from Switzerland into Italy on a large 
scale. The Italian Government met the situation by re- 
ducing the import duty and since then smuggling has been 
reduced to the almost negligible quantity which the trade 
calls “Tourist Smuggling’’. 


In India tourist smuggling has always existed, parti- 
cularly between the French and Portuguese possessions of 
Pondicherry and Goa and the Indian territory neighbouring 
them. Its existence does not perturb the trade. Reduction 
of the import duty will not, however, by itself reduce smug- 
gling. It must be supplemented by a more generous import 
quota which will satisfy demand. If this is not done a 
shortage will continue which only smuggled watches will 
be able to satisfy. Since it will also mean that with the 
market in their favour dealers will raise prices, smugglers’ 
operations will in no way be curtailed. 

The associations’ wish is that the present 7834 per cent 
duty be reduced to 40 per cent. While the Government 
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RUBBER MANUFACTURES IN INDIA 


By An Indian Industrialist 


The invention of the pneumatic tyre by John Boyd 
Dunlop, a Belfast veterinary surgeon, in 1885, ranks as one 
of the significant contributions of the prolific nineteenth 
century. Jogging around the country lanes of Ireland in 
a dog cart, Dunlop acutely felt the discomfort of solid iron- 
rimmed wheels. This prompted him to speculate about tyres 
that floated in the air, of a new comfort and convenience for 
mankind. For his first experiments, he borrowed the tri- 
cycle of his 10-year-old son, to the wheels of which he fixed’ 
an inflated rubber tube 1/32 inch thick. 

The year of the first patent was 1888. In this year, 
the first pneumatic bicycle tyre was also made, which after 
an honourable life of 3,000 miles was retired to a dignified 
old age in the Royal Edinburgh Museum where it is still 
on view. 

The first pneumatic tyre company was floated the next 
vear by Dunlop in association with Mr. Harvey du Cros. The 
prospectus detailing the advantages of Dunlop’s invention 
described it as “indispensable for ladies and persons with 
delicate nerves’. Expanding sales quickly proved that the 
claim was over-modest, and pneumatic tyres were soon find- 


ing their way to overseas markets, even to distant West 


Indies and the countries of Latin America. 


The first consignment of tyres to arrive in India was 
unloaded at a Bombay port in 1898. Some of these tyres 
were stored in an office next to a silversmith’s. Tyres in 
those days were hand-made, and as a contemporary describes 
it “the result was that the whole of the silversmith’s shop 
was blackened by the sulphur from tyres. Consequently, 
the indignant silversmith launched an action, which was 
settled only on the condition that the office was removed 
from the building’’. 


Nearly four decades separate the establishment of the 
first tyre manufacturing plant in the country from the in- 
troduction of pneumatic tyres to India in 1898. During this 
period, the number of motor vehicles operating in the coun- 
try expanded from a few thousands to a sizeable figure, as 
the following figures will show: 


136,985 
142,172 


The rubber manufacturing industry started in a very 
humble way in 1920 when Dixie-Aye Rubber Factory, Ltd., 
opened a small plant for the manufacture of moulded rubber 
goods. Three years later, a water proofing factory and a 
factory for the manufacture of rubber-covered cables were 
set up, also in Calcutta. But the industry did not really 


will lose revenue it will be able to make this up if it in- 
creases the quota. The dealers themselves are prepared to 
face the loss they will suffer, on the stocks already held if 
the import duty is reduced. 


Another argument the dealers have put to the Govern- 
ment to persuade them to reduce the duty is that while 
the value of other imported articles has risen four times 
since 1942, which is accepted as normal by the Govern- 
ment, that of watches has risen 10 times. If the duty is 
reduced to 40 per cent it will be only six times. This rise 
is probably best illustrated by the cost of Japanese clocks 
which, before the War, cost less than Rs. 10/- and today 
cost nearly Rs. 100/-. 


get going until the thirties. In 1933, Bata Shoe & Co., 


Ltd., started manufacture of rubber footwear in this coun- 
try, while Indian Rubber Manufacturers, Ltd., set up a fac- 
tory for the production of railway and mechanical rubber 
goods in the next year. A State-sponsored factory, the 
Travancore Rubber Works, was sponsored by the Govern- 
ment of Travancore in 1935 for the manufacture of cycle 
tyres and general rubber goods. 


It is interesting to glance at the import/export figures 
for manufactured rubber goods and raw rubber in this 
period. The familiar and unfortunate pattern of India’s 
economy—an exporter of raw materials and importer of 
manufactured rubber goods—prevailed until 1935-36. From 
1928-29 to 1935-36, the value of imported rubber manufac- 
tures fell by only 20 per cent, while exports of raw rubber 
increased. Studying figures for the five years from 1935-36, 
we notice a decisive change. Exports of raw rubber de-. 
clined by 83 per cent during this period (fall in production 
made a difference of only 7 per cent) pointing to a very 
large increase in the internal consumption of this raw 
material. In the same period, the value of manufactured 
imports fell by 96 per cent. These figures, it should be 
noted, include Burma up to 1937, but the overall picture 
remains unaltered; 1935-36 marks the turning point towards 
the establishment of self-sufficiency in manufactured rubber 
goods. 

What was it that brought about this rapid transforma- 
tion in the pattern of India’s rubber trade? The year 192 
which stands out like a great watershed dividing the peric 
when the indigenous rubber manufacturing industry was still 
weak and insignificant from the rapid advance to self-suffi- 
ciency, saw the establishment at Sahaganj of India’s first 
tyre plant. This Dunlop factory, now much enlarged by 
subsequent additions, is still the largest tyre plant in Asia. 
A second tyre manufacturing plant was set up by The Fire- 
stone and Rubber Company of India Ltd. in Bombay in 
1939. The Sahaganj and Bombay factories are still the 
only major tyre plants and, as in every other country, tyre 
making plays the dominant role in the Indian rubber manu- 
facturing industry. On a world scale, tyre making is 
estimated to account for 77 per cent of the total con- 
sumption of natural rubber. 

An interesting relationship may be established between 
the growth of motor transport and the rubber manufacturing 
industry. The upward movement since 1920-21 of capital 
invested both in the motor transport business, and in what 
is described as the “canvas and India rubber trade’’, shows a 
specially steep rise from 1935-36. This demonstrates once 
again the dominating role of tyre-making in the develop- 
ment of the manufacturing industry. 

When World War came in 1939, India’s rubber manu- 
facturing industries had already attained a stature which 
marked out for them an important place in the war effort 
in this part of the world. The entire productive capacity 
of the two tyre plants was diverted to meeting priority 
orders for the Armed Forces. All plans and blueprints of 
the days of peace were shelved. The mounting  require- 
ments of the Allied armies in the South-East’ theatre 
necessitated the establishment of additional plants and 
equipment in the tyre factories. Not only was the output 
of existing lines increased, but a number of new products 
were also added to the range. Three times in three year 
the factory at Sahaganj installed additional plant for makin, 
army giant tyres. The production of aero tyres, suitable 
for British aircraft, started at Sahaganj in 1940, and plant 
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city was steadily enlarged in each subsequent year up 

944. In the latter year, the factory also started the 
manufacture of aero tyres suitable for American aircraft, 
and in the next year added a plant for their repair. 


The loss of Malaya accelerated the establishment of a 
plant for reclaiming scrap rubber. The tyre factories also 
turned out groundsheets and respirators, the production of 
the two items attaining a peak of 200,000 and 36,000 per 
month respectively. These war-time developments, now 
being utilised for supplying civilian needs, have played an 
important part in the achievement of self-sufficiency in 
respect of specialised tyres. 


Other branches of the manufacturing industry also 
expanded to meet war-time requirements, restriction on im- 
ports stimulating development in many cases. The rubber 
footwear industry—particularly Bata’s—considerably _in- 
creased its output; many of the smaller rubber factories 
changed over to production of essential goods such as hoses, 
ebonite and water-proof sheeting. Increased demand helped 
to put many of the smaller units on their feet, and enabled 
some of them to improve their installations. Some had to 
improvise plant which could not be obtained from abroad, 
aisplaying considerable ingenuity and resourcefulness. A\l- 
though their products might not always have been up to the 
standard of the imported articles, their output was of great 
value to the war effort. 


The rubber manufacturing industry today consists of 
more than a hundred units, mostly located in Calcutta and 
Bombay. By products, these units may be broadly grouped 
under five categories. The first group—tyres and tubes— 
comprises the two plants, Dunlop and Firestone; rubber- 
covered cables constitute the second group; rubber footwear 

third; mechanical and general rubber goods, such as 
tuuway brake fittings, hoses, waterproof clothing, sheets, 
surgical goods, etc., constitute the fourth group; lastly, there 
are the factories run on cottage industry lines for the manu- 
facture of dipped goods and moulded articles—balloons, 
industrial and _ surgical gloves, teats and valve rubber, 
etc. 


The continued growth of the means of transport, parti- 
cularly motor vehicles, assures the tyre industry of a steadily 
increasing offtake of its products. The development of 
transport and communication is acknowledged on all hands 
as one of the first priorities, and the Five-Year Plan allo- 
cates 26.1 per cent of the total expenditure envisaged to 
this head. It is obvious, therefore, that the tyre industry 
will have to give of its best if the targets set before the 
nation are to be realised. 


The Tariff Board, which enquired into the rubber 
»ylantation industry last year, envisaged considerable expan- 
sion in the internal consumption of raw rubber in the next 
ten years. Against the 1951 consumption of 22,427 tons, 
the Tariff Board placed consumption in 1961 at 35,000 tons. 
The setting up of new automobile assembly plants, cycle 
factories, and the growth of motor transport generally, 
makes an increase of this order entirely feasible, particularly 
because of the expanding range of rubber products now 
being manufactured in India. 


One of the most important of these new developments 
is latex-foam cushioning, which has a very wide variety of 
applications in upholstery for the home, motor vehicles, 
railway carriages, steamships, aircraft, etc. Many, both in 
this country and abroad, hold that this product may come 
to occupy one day a place of equal importance to tyres in 
r@mect of raw rubber consumption. Manufacture of this 

juct commenced in India in 1951, and it is finding in- 
“Seadliie acceptance all over the country as the basis of 


sitting and sleeping comfort. 
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The principal problem before the manufacturing in- 
dustry in India today is the shortage of its main raw mate- 
rial—rubber. Ever since the end of the war, production 
of raw rubber has tended to fall behind the total internal 
consumption, as the following table will show: 


Production of Consumption of 
Year Raw Rubber Raw Rubber 
(Tons) (Tons) 
16,671 7,012 (1939) 
17,148 22,427 


The consumption of rubber between 1940 and 1951 has 
increased by 100 per cent, while production has actually 
declined from year to year except for a very welcome re- 
covery in 1951. This shortfall can only be arrested by 
energetic measures to increase the yield of Indian planta- 
tions. Ejighty-one per cent of the area under rubber in 
India is planted with poor seeds. As the Tariff Board re- 
ported, the survival of India’s rubber plantation industry 
depends on producing rubber as cheaply as possible, and 
“this can only be done by the introduction of new high- 
yielding clones’’. 


There can be little doubt that great possibilities lie 
ahead and this basic industry faces the future confident 
of its ability to contribute in full measure to the nation’s 
economic and industrial progress. 
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NORTH BORNEO PROGRESS IN 1952 


Major-General Sir Ralph Hone, Governor’ and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Colony, was absent on leave 
from the 16th February until the 18th July. During this 
period the Chief Secretary, Mr J. Calder, was the Officer 
Administering the Government. Mr. Calder came to North 
Borneo as the first Chief Secretary of the new Crown 
Colony in July 1946 and in September, 1952, he left on 
leave prior to a well-earned retirement. His six.years of 
office, which included a total of over two years as Officer 
Administering the Government, were notable for the re- 
establishment of good government and the planning and 
commencement of a sound rehabilitation programme follow- 
ing the destruction of the war years and the confusion and 
malaise of the Japanese occupation. His valuable adminis- 
trative experience will be greatly missed. 

During the six months of the year that he was in the 
territory, the Governor as in previous years travelled ex- 
tensively and so helped to maintain and emphasise the 
happy personal relationship between the Government and 
the governed, which he has done so much to foster. The 
Governor continued to receive invaluable advice from Execu- 
tive Council which met five times during the year. A 
further step forward was taken in the consolidation of 
the Colony’s laws, and twenty-four Ordinances were enacted 
with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council 
which met on two occasions. Statutory Boards and Ad- 
visory Committees continued to keep Government closely 
informed of public feeling and to interpret official policy 
to the people. 

An advance in associating the people more closely with 
the Government of the Colony was made by the establish- 
ment of a Local Authority, under the Rural Government 
Ordinance, 1951, in the predominantly native and homo- 
geneous district of Kota Belud, with effect from the ist 
January, 1952. The Local Authority, which has control of 
its own finances, subject to approval of the budget by the 
Legislative Council, consists of the Native Chiefs and 
selected Village Headmen, under the Presidency of the 
District Officer, with his Native Assistant as Vice-President. 
Although it is clear that the development of an awareness 
among the ordinary people of the advantages and privileges 
of local government can only be a gradual process, the Kota 
Belud Local Authority in its single year of existence already 
has an impressive record of achievement behind it. In the 
light of the experience gained, it is hoped that two or 
more similar authorities will be established in rural areas 
during 1953. 

In the towns, which are predominantly Chinese in popu- 
lation, there have been healthy signs of an increasing civic 
consciousness. The Labuan Rural Board, which has a limit- 
ed financial responsibility for its own affairs, functioned 
satisfactorily throughout the year. In other urban areas, 
the Sanitary Boards under the Chairmanship of the District 
Officers, continued to take an active interest in the task 
of planning and rebuilding their towns and in a great 
_ variety of other matters affecting urban welfare. It has 
not yet been possible to enact a Municipal Ordinance and 
to establish a Municipality at Sandakan (where there is 
a full time Chairman of the Sanitary Board), but in 1953 
it is also hoped to introduce a Bill regulating the work of 
Township and Municipal Authorities which will constitute 
a considerable advance on the present Sanitary Boards 
Ordinance. | 

The second post-war Conference of Native Chiefs which 
was held in July at Keningau, was attended by twenty- 
eight Chiefs from all over the Colony. The only Govern- 
ment officer to be present was one administrative officer 
whose sole function was to assist with the preparation of 
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the agenda and the recording of decisions. The purpose 
of the Conference was to enable the leading representatives 
of the various native communities to discuss together freely 
problems common to the different parts of the territory, 
and to bring matters concerning the welfare of their people 
to the attention of Government. Considerable time was 
devoted to discussing agricultural matters, including the 
demonstration of mechanical cultivators, the need - for 
irrigation, the extent of uncultivated land on some of the 
large estates, Government loans to assist in opening up new 
land and the importance of adequate grazing reserves. 
Among other questions raised were medical facilities in rural 
areas, the remuneration of Headmen, the election of Native 
Chiefs, Native Court fines, the voluntary building of village 
schools and the declining population of the Murut people. 

The Information Office, which was established at the 
end of 1950, has proved of considerable value both as a 
means through which Government can make known its views 
and wishes on matters of importance and as a source of 
reliable up-to-date news. In addition to the publishing of 
News Summaries enjoying a wide circulation in English, 
Malay and Chinese, the Information Office is responsible 
for a daily news broadcast in these languages from Radio 
Sabah. The first English daily newspaper in the Colony 
began publication at Jesselton and this has enabled the In- 
formation Office to reduce the number of its English News 
Summaries and to embark on other projects. 

Public Finance: No grants or loans in aid were re- 
ceived in 1952 from Her Majesty’s Government. Ordinary 
revenue amounted to $22.9 million, which compares very 
favourably with the $16.7 million in 1950, and is only $: 


‘million below the $25 million reached in the boom yeax 


of 1951. $22.9 million is a very satisfactory total when 
the fall in the prices of rubber and copra is considered and 
is slightly in excess of the figure estimated for the year. 

Although no grant in aid was received in 1952, it was 
nevertheless possible from accumulated balances to spend 
more, especially on development and reconstruction than 
in the previous year. Recurrent expenditure was $13.2 
million as against $11.5 million in 1951, while expenditure 
on reconstruction and development increased to $16.3 million 
from $11.9 million in the previous year. The excess of 
normal revenue over recurrent expenditure in 1952 amount- 
ing to $9.7 million was available as a contribution towards 
the cost of reconstruction and development, and of items 
of Special Expenditure amounting to $1 million. 

During the year all remaining War Damage claims 
were settled and a total of over $8 million has already 
been paid. 702 restoration awards amounting to $2.2 mil- 
lion remain outstanding and payment in the great majority 
of these cases awaits rebuilding by property owners in 
accordance with the town plans. 


Economic Progress: The fall in the average market 
price of rubber by nearly 50% and of copra by 40% was 
the outstanding feature of the year. Imports in 1952 were 
$70.3 million compared with $70.2 million in 1951 and 
exports amounted to $64.7 million as against $113.7 million 
in 1951. The favourable trade balance in 1951 of $43.5 
million was thus translated into a small adverse balance 
in 1952 of $5.6 million. An analysis of the trade 
figures shows that there was a marked _ reduction 
in the import of some consumer and luxury goods 
and that despite the big decrease in the value of exports, 
there would have been a favourable balance, but for tr 
import of a record quantity of capital goods in the fon 
of new machinery and building materials essential for the 
restoring and developing of the physical assets of the Colony. 
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During 1952 rubber exports were only 2,600 tons less 
a in 1951, but the export value declined by $47.1 million. 
Copra exports amounted to 12,100 tons, which was 400 
tons below the figure for the previous year, but the de- 
crease in value was $3.1 million. The output of timber 
rose to a new record of 7.6 million cubic feet, which is 
about 400,000 cubic feet more than in 1951. Exports of 
timber declined by one million cubic feet, however, mainly 
because of severe import restrictions imposed by Australia. 
The Colony’s dependence on the rubber industry and to a 
lesser extent on copra, has long been a matter for concern 
and efforts are being made to diversify the country’s eco- 
nomy. With agriculture, this is a long term process and 
it is in the timber resources of the country, despite tem- 
porary trade set-backs, that there lies ‘the means of early 
development towards a more balanced economy. Hitherto 
development of the forest resources has been limited by 
the existence of a monopoly granted by the Chartered Com- 
pany to the British Borneo Timber Company under which 
the Timber Company possessed sole rights of extraction 
until 1955. An agreement with the Timber Company dated 
28th June, 1952, terminated this monopoly and has thereby 
released extensive areas of excellent forest for working. 
A new, modified, timber agreement has been concluded with 
the British Borneo Timber Company, and concession areas 
have been granted to four other companies. This will lead 
to a more rapid development of the industry than couid 
otherwise have been possible and to a substantial increase 
in the exploitable resources and therefore in the economic 
stability of the Colony. 

On account of adverse weather conditions the 1951/52 
rice season was a poor one and the yield is estimated at 
21.000 tons as compared with 25,000 tons for the previous 

vest. A very small proportion of the considerable re- 
serves of padi which Government has accumulated through 
its Padi Purchase Scheme was released for milling and put 
on the market. In addition, it was necessary to import 
14,100 tons of rice as compared with 15,600 tons in 1951. 
Due to rising prices, however, $800,000 more had to be 
paid for this rice than for the larger quantity imported 
in the preceding year. Because of this upward trend it 
was necessary on two occasions to increase the selling price 
as it is a cardinal point of the Government’s policy that 
rice should not be subsidised. 

The production of other commodities was either well 
maintained or increased. 

There is still a shortage of labour although the general 
situation shows improvement. According to returns re- 
ceived from the larger employers, the number of workers 
engaged on various enterprises is now over 24,000, which 
represents an increase of 174% over the numbers employed 
at the end of 1951. The settlement of emigrants from the 
Cocos-Keeling islands was completed and there are now 
more than 1,486 of these islanders in the Colony. They 
are showing themselves to be good settlers and readily 
adaptable to their new surroundings. A shortage of skilled 
and semi-skilled workers in the building, timber and other 
trades has been met by the issue of temporary entry permits 
to some 600 such workers from Hongkong and Singapore. | 


Although in 1952 the general economic position has 
been in the process of adjusting itself to what may be 
described as a more normal level and the inflationary spiral 
was arrested, the cost of living remained high. The scarcity 
and high price of locally produced food continued to be a 
major problem and a measure of price control had to be 
retained in consequence. 


* Social Progress: The social services continue to ex- 
fend and to call for additional expenditure under _ the 
Colony’s budget. The school population increased by 1,603 
pupils and there were 1,303 registered teachers as compared 
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with 1,117 in 1951. Evening classes were organised by 
the Education Department at Jesselton and have proved to 
be a great success. Among the new Government schools 
built were two at Labuan in permanent materials. The 
Teachers’ Training College at Tuaran, named Kent College, 
designed to accommodate 72 men and 24 women students, 
was completed. Forty students, who began their training 
early in the year in temporary accommodation shared with 
the Trade School, are expected to move to the new College 
early in 1953. 


The general health of the population remained good 
and there were no serious outbreaks of epidemic disease. 
For the first time the Colony had its full complement of 
12 Medical officers including a Health Officer, and, in addi- 
tion, a Surgeon and Dental Officer were appointed. An 
experienced Matron arrived in the Colony in September 
and her main task will be to establish an adequate Junior 
Nursing Service. The new Duchess of Kent Hospital at 
Sandakan, which will have 100 beds, is expected to be ready 
for occupation early in 1953, and a Cottage Hospital is 
also being built at Kudat. New up-to-date equipment has 
been received and generally the medical services have been 
greatly improved. This is reflected in the higher number 
of patients now being treated. A mobile motor dispensary 
was put into operation on the main roads around Jesselton 
and an experimental medical launch service was started on 
the Kinabatangan River. 


Much excellent work has been done by the several 
missions in the Colony, the War Victims Fund, the Leper 
Fund, the Boy Scouts, the Girl Guides and the local branches 
of the British Red Cross Society and the St. John Ambulance 
Association. All these bodies have been expanding their 
activities and have received considerable support both in 
money and voluntary service from the general public. 


Reconstruction and Development: The hope expressed 
in 1948 that reconstruction might be completed by the 
end of 1951 has not been fulfilled, and it is now clear that 
the task cannot be finished until 1954. The results of the 
planning of previous years, however, helped by a better 
staffing position in certain key departments are now being 
seen. Compared with any previous year since the war an 
immense amount was accomplished in 1952. Nor was this 
reconstruction programme confined to Government build- 
ings. Private enterprise in this respect can also boast of 
a year of great achievement. It must suffice here to say 
that at the end of the year two more townships had been 
completely rebuilt and the number of buildings either com- 
pleted or in process of construction by the Public Works 
Department was 375, of which 228 were Government quar- 
ters, the great majority being for junior officers. 


Road construction did not advance as had been hoped. 
This was because of other calls on plant and labour and 
the need for continual maintenance work due to the type 
and volume of traffic being far heavier than that for which 
the roads were originally constructed. The number of buses, 
taxis and lorries using the roads is high. During the year 
the Government was fortunate enough to obtain the advice 
of the Commissioner of Road Transport, Federation of 
Malaya, who thoroughly investigated the problem. Acting 
on his recommendations interim legislation designed for 
the better regulation and reduction of Public Service Vehicles 
was introduced in December, pending fuller legislation which 
will be enacted in 1953. 

The rehabilitation of the railway proceeded satis- 
factorily. A considerable length of the line has been relaid 
with 60-lb. rails. The rebuilt three-span bridge across the 
Papar River was opened by the Governor in July and the 
widening and lowering of the level of the Pengalat tunnel 


(Continued on page 123) 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG’S TRADE FOR DECEMBER AND FOR 1953 


The best that can be said for 1953 
is that it was no better and only very 
slightly worse than 1952, according to 
a HK Govt. (Dept. of Commerce & 
Industry) report. After a promising 
start which gave every indication that 
the year would be favourable, trade 
in terms of value slumped badly during 
the summer and though there was a 
small recovery in the autumn it was 
still running at a much lower rate than 
1952. The extent of the decline can 
be illustrated by comparing trade for 
the first half of the year, which 
amounted to $3,675.8 million, with the 
second half of the year, which was 
only $2,930.6 n.illion, a drop of 20%. 


The year was a difficult one for mer- 
chants and the recession can be attri- 
buted to a number of factors, some 
of which are listed here though not 
necessarily in order of importance: 
restrictions by Italy on the import 
through Hongkong of China produce, 
shortage cf foreign exchange in Indo- 
nesia and Thailand and consequent im- 
port restrictions, hardening of buying 
interest on the part of mainland China 
due in part to increasing dependence 
on direct sources of supply, bilateral 
agreements between certain countries 
which tend to operate to the detriment 
of Hongkong, and American’ import 
restrictions on goods presumed to be 
ot Chinese origin. Trade in terms of 
tonnage for the second half of the year 
declined by only 6.8% compared with 
the first half, indicating that the value 
figures for the second half of the year 
(where the drop was 20%) were affect- 
ed by a general decline in commodity 
prices. 


For the whole of 1953 trade amount- 
ed to $6,606.4 million, a decrease of 
$72.1 million (1.1%) compared with the 
figure of $6,678.5 million for 1952. 
Tonnage figures for the whole year 
show a similar small decrease being 
5,074,674 tons in 1952 and 5,021,866 
tons in 1953, a drop of 52,808 tons 
or 1%. 


Wherever possible the Dept. of 
Commerce & Industry has taken steps 
to alleviate the restrictions imposed by 
other countries and as a result their 
effect in some cases is diminishing. 
During the year the department also 
considerably expanded its trade deve- 
lopment activities. 


Favourable developments included 
an improvement in trade with South 
Korea with promising prospects for a 
further improvement, removal of 
virtually all restrictions during the year 
on imports from Japan, increased trade 
with Germany, slight improvements in 
United States export licensing policy 
towards the Colony and clearance of 
more commodities for import into the 
U.S.A. In addition the Colony’s strate- 
gic controls were relaxed slightly in 
order to bring them into line with those 
of other countries and price control 
was totally abolished. 


$512.4 million. 


Trade in December—External trade 
during December improved slightly to 
This is an increase of 
$42.0 million (8.9%) over the preced- 
ing month, but a decrease of $169.1 


ber, 1952. 


million (24.8%) compared with Decem- 
Trade with Mainland China 
improved from $87.9 million to $113.3 
million and with the United Kingdom 
from $41.9 million to $51.5 million. 


HK IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES, DECEMBER 1953 


With Cumulative Totals for the Year & Comparative Totals 
3 for the Corresponding Period of 1952 


December Jan./Dec. Jan./Dee. 
1953 1953 1952 

Merchandise $ $ $ 

i 38,482,634 474,353,929 470,383,589 
5,865,765 55,688,825 54,778,457 
Ceylon +3 115,275 4,983,824 2,204,207 
2,970,016 53,452,419 100,890,058 
15,390,334 177,485,292 163,898,046 
New Zealand . 220,805 1,578,898 970,714 
North Borneo ............ 2,851,633 27,935,735 26,592,242 
11,364,163 116,396,534 90,050,596 
South Africa .............. 7,278,218 26,975,624 ) 
West Africa (Br.) .... — — ) 49,132,223 
East Africa (Br.) ...... 895,924 19,941,774 ) 
Central Africa (Br.) .. 183,443 gas 
British West Indies .... — , 
British Oceania .......... 36,309,132 

iti mm., Other ,.799, 
Africa, Other .............. 1,167,558 3,797,624 3,724,629 
Centra! America ........ 7,006 285,825 1,785,241 

America, Other 3,079 27,158,59 

China (excl. Formosa) 74,974,346 857,136,042 830,265,921 
Formosa (Taiwan) _.. 6,412,097 74,019,524 44,681,869 - 
Indochina 2,382,817 39,203,698 42.942.112 
7,881,262 44,618,045 27,859,509 

South .. 462,890 12,810,176 9,298,587 
Macao ae 4,924,447 66,588,394 61,907,369 
1,517,598 11,179,161 10,724,975 
Middle & Near East 417,131 3,369,533) 
Central Asia .... ; — 4,448,275) 19,259,783 
United States Uceania 

2,710,427 59,838,140 70,482,284 
Denmark pom 621,790 13,267,821 17,790,383 
2,831,795 50,968,228 64,140,270 
Germany (Western) _ 16,828,005 212,744,708 118,897,323 
4,606,062 77,542,231 125,611,504 
Netherlands ................ 9,632,118 119,191,463 108,180,743 
752,982 9,495,015 16,380,819 
col 1,299,297 23,115,315 23,625,307 
Switzerland .... ‘ 8,875,653 105,205,291 109,876,733 
16,533 1,460,008 
955,749 12,157,453) 
Finland 309,706 1,972,922) 
Turkey ... rn — 5,696) 31,914,142 
Eastern Europe ......... 1,018,919 20,023,290) 
Europe, Other 214,104 5,100,007) 
Total Merchandise .... 305,802,012 3,872,669,640 3,779,487,48 
Total Gold & Specie .. 22,098,420 26,585,052 8,214,239 
Grand Total . . 827,900,432 3,899,254,692 3,787,701,723 
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the other hand trade with Indonesia 
Witich had recovered during November 
to $35.6 million fell off to $25.6 mil- 
lion, this being mainly attributable to 
a falling off of exports to that coun- 
try of locally manufactured goods, to 


the continuation of import restrictions 
imposed by the Thailand Government, 
exports to that country declined fur- 
ther from $12 million in November to 
$7.1 million in December. 


During the month swine to a total 


the extent of over $9 million. Due to value of $12 million were imported 
HK EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES, DECEMBER 1953 
With Cumulative Totals for the Year & Comparative Totals 
for the Corresponding Period of 1952 
December Jan./Dec. Jan./Dec. 
1953 1953 1952 
Merchandise $ $ 2 
Ki 13,057,044 119,255,160 83,365,573 
Canada 1,820,841 22,331,557 19,471,280 
Ceylon ..... nee 605,315 13,054,673 10,544,508 
Malaya dias 28,023,941 337,188,222 417,553,708 
New Zealand ‘ 316,458 4,386,886 3,571,454 
North Borneo ............ 2,576,928 26,176,478 18,476,230 
3,092,546 26,441,969 54,952,078 
South Africa .............. 2,461,279 13,810,417 ) 
West Africa (Br.) .... 3,511,168 27,285,996 ) 35,296,837 
East Africa (Br.) ...... 3.296,804 27,158,575 ) 
Central Africa (Br.) .. 1,046,674 12,852,861 ) 
British West Indies .... 824,476 11,909,827) 
British Oceania .......... 205,625 4,794,942) 25,932,756 
British Comm., Other 1,636,170 17,671,639) 
Africa, Other .............. 2,565,327 41,777,272 35,002,861 
Central America ........ 1,560,670 14,462,209 12,011,695 
Argentina 63,070 126,569) 
rica, Other 1,077,511 ,240, 
China (excl. Formosa) 38,280,686 540,348,259 520,032,173 
Formosa (Taiwan) .... 9,302,588 105,778,717 207,434,504 
Indochina ...... : 2,826,559 38,191,498 35,170,340 
17,694,448 371,995,621 528,004,683 
11,555,971 221,586,463 123,628,482 
orea, North . — — — 
Roxen South . 9,481,961 52,458,084 22,570,635 
Philippines .................. 5,708,358 © 64,049,466 45,368,114 
Middle & Near East 1,474,759 14,351,144) 
Central Asia ............... 99,802 830,055) 16,581,139 
United States Oceania 3,485,993 14,124,181) 
Oceania, N.e.S. ............ 836,805 3,777,448) 
Denmark ....... _— 283,543 5,260,767 10,175,364 
estern) .. 2,685,725 
240,139 26,009,508 25,544,041 
Netherlands ................ 1,535,229 27,140,568 37;627,447 - 
Norway ...... 527,232 4,439,651 5,358,581 
377,599 4,088,116 3,564,802 
Switzerland 236,324 2,844,526 2,621,740 
— — — 
— 8,183) 
Eastern Europe ........ 
Europe, Other - 96,798 864,579) 
-~ Total Merchandise .... 206,644,587 2,733,721,224 2,899,010,064 
ral Gold & Specie .. 22,380,050 28,878,487 14,170,427 
Grand Total 229,024,637 2,762,599,711 2,913,180,491 
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from Mainland China, being a record 
monthly figure for the year 1953. 


Trade with Brazil is comparatively 
small but in the month of December 


Yaw cotton to a total value of $4,723,- 


333 was imported from this country. 


Agreement was reached during the 
month with the Special Assistant to 
the Director, Foreign Assets Control, 
American Consulate General, on pro- 
cedures for export to the United States 
of pewter and tin ware novelties, Japa- 
nese porcelain decorated in Hongkong, 
rice powder, and preserved turnips. 
Discussions continue on other presump- 
tion items. 


Following the relaxation on ship- 
ments of gold announced on October 
26, 1953, 14 licences covering the 
through shipment to Macao of 156.474 
fine ounces of gold bars from the 
United Kingdom valued at US$3,862.- 
500 plus HK$10,195,200 were issued 
in December, 1953. No licence was 
in the month of November. 


U.S. Notes to the value of US$1,775.- 
000 were shipped to the United States 
during the month of December in 
comparison with the figure of US$2,- 
890,000 in November. 


Applications to 


import strategic 
materials, mainly 


non-ferrous’ scrap 
metal from Macao increased during 
the month. Other interesting items 
imported from Macao included 63,964 
US gallons of petroleum solvents, 5.300 
US gallons of lubricating oil, 1,060 US 
gallons of grease, 15 tons of nail wire 
and 24 tons of carbolic acid crystal. 


Trade Relaxations—In conformity 
with action taken in the United King- 
dom and other countries, there was a 
further relaxation of Essential Sup- 
plies Certificates control and the fol- 
lowing items now require import 
licences only: colorimeters; tractors, 
two wheeled small garden type; and 
office inter-communication telephones. 


Only one licence covering one pas- 
senger type motor car has been applied 
for and issued since the announcement 
on October 29, 1953, that licences for 
the export of such cars to China would 


be considered. 


It was announced during the month 
that the present procedure which has 
been in force since May 9, 1953, for 
importing antibiotics, anti-malarials, 
and sulpha drugs for “controlled dis- 
posal’ in the Colony would be discon- 
tinued with effect from January 1, 
1954, as supplying countries would no 
longer restrict exports to China. 


Controlled Sales—The re-opening, 
in October, of imports of galvanized 
iron sheets for sale through  ap- 
proved dealers has not appeared to 
have met the response anticipated but 
the demand for round steel bars for 
constructional purposes has not abated. 


Preventive Service—Apart from 
measures taken against dutiable com- 
modities, there was considerably less 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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HONGKONG JUNKS 
December 1953 
Foreign Trade Conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 Registered Tons and under. 


JUNKS | 
Reg. Tonnage Dead Weight No. of 
No. of Vessels of Vessels Tonnage of Cargo Passengers 
In- Out- In- Out- In- Out- In- Out- 
ses ward ward ward ward ward ward ward ward 
195 
Dec. 636 663 50,649 49,021 29,816 83827 — — 
Nov. 767 676 56,699 49,045 30,127 11,996 —_— — 
—131 —13 —6,050 —24 —3,169 — 
LAUNCHES 
1953 
Dec. 188 179 4,277 4,256 447 —_  — — 
Nov. 176 186 4,538 4,713 1,017 —_  — _ 
+12 —7 —261 —45 —570 — — — 
Total Vessels entered & cleared November 1,805 114,995 N.R. Tons 
—139 —6,792 


Total Cargo discharged & loaded November 


” ” 


Jan.-December 1953—Foreign Trade: 


December 


43,140 D.W. Tons 
39,090 


Vessels entered & cleared 23,327 of 1,445,136 N.R. Tons. 
Cargo discharged & loaded 499,039 D.W. Tons. 


Monthly Averages for 1952: 


Vessels entered & cleared 1,922 of 138,856 N.R. Tons. 
Cargo discharged & loaded 82,112 D.W. Tons. 


Local Trade Conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 Registered Tons and under. 


JUNKS 
Reg. Tonnage Dead Weight No. of 
No. of Vessels of Vessels Tonnage of Cargo Passengers 
In- Out- In- Out- In- Out- In- Out- 
soil ward ward ward ward ward ward ward ward 
Dec. 1391: £2397 35,681 36,179 31,952 5,675 — — 
Nov. 1,367 1,351 40.186 40,575 38,630 17,591 — — 
we —146 —124 —4,505 —4,396 —6,678 —1,916 — — 
LAUNCHES 
1953 
Dec. 486 484 8,093 8,074 178 427 33,170 32,511 
Nov. 499 490 8,109 8,110 144 404 40,433 38,322 
—16 +34 1423 —7,263 —5,811 
Total Vessels entered & cleared November 3,707 96,980 N.R. Tons 
» December 3,418 88,027 
—289 —8,953 


Total Cargo discharged & loaded November 
December 


9 


Jan.-December 1953—Local Trade: 


Vessels entered & cleared 42,103 of 1,091,566 N.R. Tons. 
Cargo discharged & loaded 424,416 D.W. Tons. 


Monthly Averages for 1952: — 


Vessels entered & cleared 3,695 of 137,089 N.R. Tons. 
Cargo discharged & loaded 41,864 D.W. Tons. 


46,769 D.W. Tons 
38,232 


—8,537 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic: REVIEW 
(Continued from Page 111) 


anti-smuggling activity compared with 
the previous month. Revenue officers 
made only seven seizures and goods 
were returned in three cases after de- 
tailed enquiries had been completed. 


The most important seizure was 
that of an un-numbered and nameless 
speedboat on December 17. The cargo 
consisted of 3,000 condensers and 200 
electric testers. The wake, of the 
vessel was seen through binoculars by 
a vigilant revenue officer on a routine 
patrol in a revenue launch between 
Kap Shui Mun and Green Island. The 
speedboat was heading towards Ma 
Wan Island when the revenue launch 
gave chase at full speed and finally in- 
tercepted it. Two members of the 
crew were arrested. 


In addition eight seizures were made 
of unmanifested cargd and three of 
gold. Two of the gold seizures were 
made from persons arriving by Macao 
ferry. Seven arrests were made but 
all the defendants, released on bail, 
failed to answer to their names in 
court. All seven men were carrying 
gold in their bodies. 


Inspection—It is believed that for 
the first time in history, the Hongkong 
Preventive Service was assembled as a 
body of men and inspected by th 
Director in December. A skeleto. 
staff carried out, with the assistance of 
the Police Force, essential duties while 
the parade was held. A total of 217 
inspectors and officers out of an esta- 
blishment of 246 paraded on the Cus- 
todian Wharf on the morning of 
December 21. 


Dutiable Commodities—In timely 
response to the Christmas and New 
Year festivities revenue from imported 
European-type liquor increased from 
$949,430.44 in November to $1,279,- 
950.64 in December. A_ good return 
of $339,118.31 was also recorded for 
toilet preparations and_ proprietary 
medicines. Consequently the total 
monthly revenue of $7,089,846.34 was 
nearly $325,000 higher than in the 
previous month. 


Reports were received that unscru- 
pulous persons were re-using the lead 
caps from bottles of reputable brands 
of whisky and _ brandy to dispose of 
adulterated liquor. During the Christ- 
mas holidays a press announcement 
was published requesting the public, 
especially those in charge of hotels, 
restaurants and clubs, to co-operate in 
thwarting these illicit practices by en- 
suring that lead caps were destroyed. 
Only two bottles of suspect liquor have 
been forwarded to the department. 
It can only be assumed that some 
adulterated liquor has been successful- 
ly drunk during the holidays. 


A near miss was reported from the 


New Territories when a revenue officer 
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ered a wooden hut and found twelve 
s-nblers. They hurriedly decamped 
through a wall without benefit of doors 
and windows. It was. not surprising 
that the hut collapsed and _ that the 
offenders escaped while the revenue 
officer was disentangling himself from 
the wreckage. 


Business Registration—Revenue was 
substantially higher than for the pre- 
vious month and totalled $305,771 
compared with $229,715 in November. 
The total collected during the current 
financial year stood at $2,203,612 at 
the end of December. The correspond- 
ing figure in the previous financial year 
was slightly higher at $2,359,082. 


Imports—For the year 1953, imports 
valued at $3,872.7 million were $93.2 
million (2.5%) higher than the total 
of $3,779.5 million for the year 1952. 


Imports during December at $305.8 
million were up by $86.2 million 
(13.4%) over the total of $269.6 mil- 
lion for the previous month. Coun- 
tries showing large increases in imports 
were Mainland China, increased by 
$19.9 million; Brazil, by $4.7 million: 
United Kingdom, by $4.5 million; and 
Formosa, by $4.4~ million. Commodi- 
ties which showed marked  improve- 
ments were live animals, chiefly for 

d, from $7.2 million to $17.3 mil- 

1; animal and vegetable crude ma- 
terials, inedible, from $13.6 million to 
$25.3 million; dyeing, tanning and 
colouring materials, from $6.6 million 
to $15.2 million; dairy products, eggs 
and honey, from $8.9 million to $12.7 
million; sugar and sugar preparations, 
from $1.4 million to $5.0 million; and 
textile fibres, from $20.7 million to 
$23.9 million. Imports of cereals and 
cereal preparations declined from 
$11.9 million to $8.0 million. 


Exports—F or the year 1953, exports 
valued at $2,733.7 million were $165.3 
million (5.7%) lower than the total of 
$2,899.0 million for the year 1952. 


Exports rose by $5.7 million (2.9%) 
from $200.9 million in November to 
$206.6 million in December. Coun- 


tries showing large increases in exports 


were Mainland China, by $5.4 million: 
United Kingdom, by $5.1 million; and 
South Korea, by $3.2 million. Marked 
decreases in exports were recorded for 
Indonesia and Thailand, by $11.0 mil- 
lion and $4.9 million respectively. Ex- 
ports of dyeing, tanning and colouring 
materials increased from $10.5 million 
to $16.0 million; animal and vegetable 
crude materials, inedible from $9.4 
million to $13.7 million; footwear from 
$4.7 million to $7.1 million; whilst ex- 
--rts of textile fibres fell from $12.6 

lion to $5.7 million; yarns’. and 
tabrics from $43.9 million to $37.7 mil- 
lion; and clothing from $22.3 million 
ta $18.4 million. 


121 
Hongkong Aviation Return 
For December 1953 
Arrivals Departures 

Mail Freight Mail Freight 

Passenger (Kilos) (Kilos) Passenger (Kilos) (Kilos) 

United Kingdom . 72 6,298 6,071 70 4,943 5,260 
16 938 4,332 132 1,005 2,078 
Middle East ........ 66 358 606 108 331 874 
ES 81 409 439 79 315 658 
eC ee 44 203 136 58 364 6,017 
Singapore ._......... 410 5,579 6,500 423 4,568 14,343 
i RS 667 3,254 13,907 753 2,492 19,549 
Indochina _........... 308 815 5,849 686 570 12,804 
Philippines .......... 772 646 4,109 978 2,158 14,560 
1,118 3,733 5,501 877 9,938 21,391 
44 4,072 4,609 159 3,151 7,423 
ge 28 127 139 37 107 177 
641 1,072 2,831 482 1,735 31,657 
17 82 411 213 703 258 
pes 82 213 599 35 164 1,379 
31 5 33 25 20 3,724 
3 — — 2 — 5,274 
4400 27,804 56,073 5,117 32,464 147,436 
Direct Transit ...... 499 — 7,548 499 — 7,548 


Total Aircraft Arrival == 


Total Aircraft Departure = 232 


December 1953: 


Aircraft in and out, 


203,509 kilos. 


January-December 1953: 


Total Aircraft in and out, 5,105; 
Freight 2,291,765 kilos. 


Civil Aircraft Passengers 


Passengers 96,421; 


Mail (Kilos) 


468; Passengers 9,517; Mail 60,268 kilos; Freight 


Mail 551,193 kilos; 


Freight (Kilos) 


1953 In Out In Out In Out In Out 
January 209 213 3,307 3,481 21,610 22,576 132,624 113,859 
February 200 194 3,211 3,374 17,300 22,122 96,581 88,549 
March 217 222 3,783 4,050 22,870 24,584 107,807 114,774 
April 197 197 4,037 4,298 16,718 22,662 64,640 109,641 
May 225 221 4,094 4,173 17,089 22,916 71,206 144,294 
June 212 214 3,456 4,336 17,687 20,910 58,562 142,769 
July 217 218 3,490 4,040 15,953 21,762 46,106 160,654 
August 210 209 3,544 3,519 20,108 21,404 40,984 119,312 
September 199 202 3,967 4,239 18,194 23,583 37,447 98,309 
October 207 208 4,492 4,618 21,522 36,107 49,071 115,924 
November 225 221 4,487 4,908 21,377 41,871 53,716 121,427 
December 236 232 4,400 5,117 27,804 32,464 56,073 147,436 
2.554 2,551 46,268 50,153 238,232 312,961 814,817 1,476,948 


Monthly Averages 1948-1952: 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


In 
595 


1,062 


223 
218 


217 


213 


Civil Aircraft Passengers 


Out In Out 
— 9,592 9,382 
1,058 12,246 13,312 
223 2,722 3,452 
219 2,681 3,641 
216 3,440 3,791 
213 . 3,856 4,179 


Mail (Kilos) 


In 
13,726 


13,842 


12,767 


- 20,916 


17,067 
19,853 


Out 
13,649 
14,576 
15,803 
21,553 
20,849 
26,080 


Freight (Kilos) 


In 
42,920 


237,690 


65,912 


103,170 


80,999 
67,901 


Out 
100,986 
272,656 
111,645 
111,572 
130,465 
123,079 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS 


For November & January-November 1953 


The statistical information given below is based on 
figures compiled by the H.K. Government. The figures for 
October are published in the Review of January 14 (Vol. 
XVI, No. 2). . 


Vitel Statistics—Births registered in November 7593 
(Chinese 7517, non-Ch. 76); Jan.-Nov. 67,957 (Ch. 67,150, 
non-Ch. 807). Monthly average of births: 1952, 5998 
(Ch. 5931); 1951, 5708 (Ch. 5651). 

Deaths registered, 1317 (Ch. 1298, non-Ch. 19); Jan.- 
Nov. 16,765 (Ch. 16,612, non-Ch. 153). Monthly averages: 
1952, 1622 (Ch. 1608); 1951, 1715 (Ch. 1700). 


Slaughterhouse—Animals slaughtered 24,690 
21,645); Jan-Nov. 508,361 (swine 491,189). 
averages: 1952, 57,591; 1951, 51,467. 


Vegetable Market—-Vegetables marketed at the Govt. 
wholesale vegetable market, Kowloon, 4216.88 tons; Jan.- 
Nov. 49,384.96 tons. Monthly averages: 1952, 3853 tons; 
1951, 3315 tons. 


Fish Market—F ish marketed 2761.6 
28,666.1 tons. 
2513 tons. 


General Post Office—Revenue $1,757,720.28 
$1,562,575.20; receipt stamps $192,960); Jan-Nov. total 
revenue $17,276,052.33 (stamps $14,307,838.80, receipt 
stamps $2,101,608). Monthly averages: 1952, $1,357,181.89; 
1951, $1,278,886. 


Cement—Production of cement 6220 metric tons; Jan.- 
Nov. 56,017 met. tons. Monthly averages: 1952, 5772 met. 
tons; 1951, 5970 met. tons. 


Building—New building construction in November, 72 
buildings costing $5,253,460, with site work $91,527. 
Average monthly cost of building: 1950 (Apr.-Dec.) $9.8 
million; 1951 (year) $6.5 m.; 1952 $10.8 m. 


HK Building Construction in November 1953 


(swine 
Monthly 


tons; Jan.-Nov. 
Monthly averages: 1952, 2860 tons; 1951, 


(stamps 


Site 
Cost Work 
City of Victoria: No. $ $ 
Factories & Godowns .................. 1 30,000 — 
Other (incl. Mixed Accommod.) 5 444,321 1,200 
14 1,150,078 1,200 
Island Cutside Victcria: 
Kowlcon & New Kowloon: 
Factories & Godowns ................ 12 462,156 2,000 
Other (incl. Mixed) ......:............. 5 1,249,586 
81 2,535,098 10,833 
Summary: 
Island Outside Kowloon *........... 27 1,568,284 79,494 
Kowloon & New Kowloon _......... 31 2,535,098 10,833 
Total for November ............ 72 5.253,460 91,527 
Building Construction Jan.-Nov. 
1953: 
118 9,188,675 348,174 
84 5,973,406 109,330 


849 72,012,656 2,435,692 


Vehicular Traffic—Number of vehicles & drivers 
licensed as at November 30, 1953: 3 
Vehicles: 

Public Commercial Lorries ............ 1,398 
‘Private Commercial Lorries _........ 1,227 
Govt. Cars & Lorries ._........ 817 
853 

Drivers: 

Motor Drivers’ Licences -............... 32,751* 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers _..... 4,653 
Hand Truck Drivers _..................... | 14 


* Includes renewals and new licences issued for 1953/54. 


Traffic Accidents & Casualties—Number of Accidents 
626 (HK 324. Kowloon & New Territories 302); total Jan.- 
Nov. 7915 (HK 3860, Kowloon & NT 4055). Monthly 
averages: 1952, 672 accidents; 1951, 571. 


Number of Casualties, 299 (HK 122, Kowloon & NT 
167); total Jan-Nov. 3702 (HK 1490, K. & NT 221?° 
Monhtly averages: 1952, 203 casualties; 1951, 263. 


HK Production of Electricity 


1953 
November January-Nov. 
| Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. 
.... 10,197,049 110,538,652 
Bulk Supply Consumers _............ 11,436,789 122,992,800 | 
HK Gas Manufacture & Distribution 
1953 
November January-Nov. 
Cubic feet Cubic feet 
KCWLOOCN-CANTON RAILWAY (BRITISH SECTION) 
1953 
November January-Nov. 
Passengers: Local: No. No. 
176,409 1,828,227 
Downward. .............. 148,208 1,619,546 
Concession Tickets . 16,313 219,369 
Goods: Local: Kgs. Kgs. 
Revenue: Passengers: H.K. HK$ — 
Goods: 


Miscellaneous Receipts ‘ 74,433.91 1,014,707.. 


* Includes $ 15,828.40 (Concession Tickets). 
t Includes $209,167.50 (Concession Tickets). 
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HONGKONG SHIPPING 
: Ocean & River over 60 tons net Entering & Clearing the port 
1953 1953 
January-November January-November 
Flag Entered Cleared Flag Entered Cleared 
oe No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons “No. Tons 
British 2,387 4,886,909 2,401 4,883,067 Korean ........ 1 4,856 1 4,856 
American ...... 196 1,018,321 197 1,018,651 Liberian ...... 1 4,380 1 4,380 
Burmese _...... 2 5,551 2 5,551 Moroccan ... — — — — 
Chinese ........ 249 120,259 247 120,422 Norwegian . 410 1,029,472 408 1,024,416 
Costa Rican .. — — — — Pakistani .... 4 13,185 4 13,185 
aaa 174 580,236 175 582,570 Panamanian 157 262,352 157 265,843 
ae 175 823,162 170 818,073 Philippine § . 61 132,898 63 134,870 
40 226,214 41 — — — — 
Finnish _......... 6 16,857 5 13,885 Portuguese. 13 45,056 13 45,056 
German ......... 18 40,475 18 40,475 Swedish ...... 84 246,349 84 246,349 
Greek _........4 3 11,795 3 — — — — 
Hondurian — — — 4 5,840 4 5,840 
Indian 28,942 9 28,942 Turkish ...... — — — — 
Indonesian = — — — — USSR. _....... 3 4,502 3 4,502 
15 80,246 14 75,416 
Japanese ... 323 729,144 323 729,144 fotal ........ 4,335 10,317,001 4,343 10,304,413 
HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES IN EAST ASIA 
Imports Exports 
1953 1953 1953 1953 
November January-November November January-November 
% of % of % of % of 
$ Total $ Total BS Total $ Total 
Trade Trade Trade Trade 
IS Se 1,233,417 46 43,745,483 1.23 3,530,270 1.76 37,005,221 1.46 
393,931 15 4,868,549 14 736,159 37 12,449,358 AQ 
1,793,666 .66 36,820,881 1.03 2,361,699 1.17 35,364,939 1.40 
se 5,208,064 1.93 50,482,403 1.41 1,038,735 52 17,605,057 .70 
10,647,471 3.95 105,032,371 2.94 1,377,436 .69 23,349,423 92 
Malaya 15,652,742 © 5.81 162,094,958 4.54 23,305,914 11.60 309,164,281 12.23 
ruappines ............ 1,436,838 53 9,661,563 27 6,878,779 3.42 58,341,108 2.31 
ER ser ae 10,185,299 3.78 282,523,187 7.92 11,982,323 5.96 199,609,874 7.90 
Indonesia i 6,927,828 2.57 36,736,783 1.03 28,656,642 14,27 354,301,173 14.02 
China (excl. Formosa) 55,059,672 20.42 782,161,696 21.93 32,858,519 16.36 502,067,573 19.87 
1,997,436 67,607,427 1.90 12,382,514 6.16 96,476,129 3.82 
South Korea .............. 995,016 37 12,347,286 35 6,251,054 3.11 42,976,123 1.70 


Total Trade of 


Hongkong 269,583,047 100 3,566,867,628 100 200,882,493 100 2,527,076,637 100 


(Continued from page 109) 


to enable it to take standard metre-gauge rolling stock was 
completed. 


and Jesselton is urgently necessary. It has been decided 
to re-build these of timber using belian piles and reinforced 
concrete decking. Work on the Labuan wharf is expected 


The year saw a further increase in civil aviation and 
there are now six scheduled air services calling at the 
International Air Port of Labuan, the runway of which 
has been greatly improved. Malayan Airways increased the 
number of their flights between Singapore and the Colony 
to five a week. Preparations for an internal air service 
were largely completed. Six new airstrips had either been 
built or were under construction by the end of the year, 
and if all goes well the new service will be inaugurated in 
May, 1953. 

With regard to shipping, new electric light-beacons 
have been installed at the entrances to the harbours of 
Jesselton and Port Victoria, Labuan. A new 15-mile light 
basebeen established on the island of Si-Amil and the con- 

iction on an island at the entrance to Sandakan Har- 
vour of a new 35-mile light is in progress. The Colony is 
still suffering from lack of port facilities and the recon- 
struction of the three main wharves at Labuan, Sandakan 


to start early in 1953 and in the meantime test piling is 
being carried out at Sandakan. The plans for the Jesselton 
wharf are in process of completion. 

Telegraphic communications have been further im- 
proved. The installation of a 400-line automatic telephone 
exchange was completed at Jesselton and a 150-line auto- 
matic exchange at Sandakan. Cable & Wireless, Ltd, 
opened a radio-telephone service to Singapore, supplement- 
ing their Jesselton-Hongkong service. 

Water supplies were maintained and certain improve- 
“ments made. At Jesselton a supplementary scheme has 
been under construction and will be in operation shortly. 
It is expected to double the existing supply. Electricity 
supplies have been maintained and improved. A new power 
station has been designed for Jesselton, but is not expected 
to be in operation before 1954. 

The experimental and development work of the Agri- 
cultural Department was concentrated at the Central Agri- 
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cultural Station at Tuaran and at the Inanam Padi Experi- come from Australia. The physical training expert has 
mental Station. Amelonado cocoa seedlings introduced in’ ready arrived and the other three are expected early 1 
1950 are now fruiting freely at Tuaran and appear to be 1953. 


suited to local conditions. 200 yards of budwood were sup- The Mutual Security Agency has promised to assis# 

plied from the Tuaran Station to rubber small-holders. At with financing the rebuilding of the wharves at the thre@ HCD 

Inanam local and imported varieties of padi are being in- major centres of Jesselton, Sandakan and Labuan. R¢ 

vestigated and developed. At Keningau, tests are proceed- on 

ing with cultivation by mechanical means. : H: 
The Drainage and Irrigation Branch of the Public ~ a 


Works Department have completed the construction of resu 


bunds to prevent salt water infiltration into 750 acres of pone 
coastal padi fields. More than 4% miles of a diversion that 


channel to prevent the flooding of valuable land in the 


Paper district has been dug. In the Kota Belud area a dity 
dam has been built across the Tempasuk River designed to T RA f) F R 0 [) T i S outg 
irrigate 6,000 acres. ry 


New training schemes for the staff and the installation look 


of one or two additional machines have increased still fur- char 
ther the efficiency of the Printing Department. The Govern- nha 
ment Printing Press, which was installed at a cost of $250,- radi 


000, came into operation in 1951, and is now equipped to ye 
fulfil promptly all demands for many years to come. aren 

Help from outside sources: The Colony has received, fron 
and is continuing to receive, help from outside sources. repo 


Reconstruction of buildings and the Public Services would ae > char 


not have been possible without financial aid from Her rome 
Majesty’s Government in the years following immediately tr 
after the restoration of Civil government. Owing to hibit 
buoyant revenues during the year under review, it was not nut 
necessary to request a grant-in-aid, but it should be noted bea! 
that the conditions for such favourable progress were of ; 
created by the help given in preceding years. re 
In addition, the Colony has received a large share of " | 
the funds made available under the Colonial Development oat 
and Welfare Act. They cover a diversity of projects, but 7 
the emphasis has been rightly laid on economic develop- of 
ment and, in particular, on assisting agriculture, the prin- aio 
cipal industry in the country. T 
Mention must be made of the help received from the £00 
International Organisations and specialised Agencies. Tha 
U.N.LC.E.F. Among the projects financed by this Or- pais 
ganisation was a campaign to provide a regular supply of ste 
free milk to all school children. Medical supplies of all thir 


kinds have been given or are promised, including equip- ligh 
ment for a children’s ward at Sandakan Hospital, and 


For service, for C 
laboratory and other equipment for the new Health Centres, nf 


Qantas links Heng Kong with 


speed, for com- usu 
which have been provided by Government as its matching fort, fly QANTAS Sydney, New Guinea, Pacific Nev 
contribution. on basiness oF Malaya, por 

W.H.O. The project for training hospital staff has pleasure on a net- pe ag esti Pakista ms South sub 
“si a work of routes rica, Europe, Britain and dry 
made great progress. There are three senior Nursing Sisters : (with TEAL N 

covering over wit ) ew Zealand. of 
now in the Colony teaching general nursing, hospital or- ‘ OCT . b olns 

isati d maternity and child welfare work. Two 60,000 miles and 
ganisation, y linking with other | ™odern airliners. De-luxe the 
more instructors are expected to arrive early in 19538. associated airlines cabin service. 33 years’ flying I 
rhis Organisation has supplied teaching aids and Jeeps, as on round-the- experience! Consign your hav 
well as the services of experts. A new environmental world services. goods by Qantas Air Cargo. ope 


sanitation and health scheme is under active consideration. 
Under the Colombo Plan for Technical Assistance to 


underdeveloped countries in South and South-East Asia, } tak 
applications have been made for the expert services of a | it 
physical training instructor, a lady domestic-science teacher, Cap 
a junior-school teacher, a pathological laboratory techni-. 8 


cian, a hydraulic engineer, a road engineer and team of 


technical assistants and a sanitary inspector for the Public AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE +e 
QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS in assoc. withB.O.A.C.&TEAT 

The most important function of these experts will be | ry 
the training of local staff so that their work will be con- Agents: JARDINE MATHESON & CO. LTD. ‘=. 
tinued and expanded after they have gone. Experts to fill Telephone: 27765-6, 59161-2-3 “ser 
the first four posts have already been selected—three will and all leading Travel Agents ,t a 
be supplied by the New Zealand Government and one will | », the 
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made commitments 


granulated 
“Panama” hats. 


rt is reported that several leading 
__.ropean firms here have sent repre- 
“sentatives 
»trade prospects, particularly exports to 

», that Island. 
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HCNGKONG COMMERCIAL 
ROUNDUP 


Hongkong’s Trade with the Far East 
—The approaching lunar New Year has 
resulted in the increased export from 
Hongkong to the Philippines of native 
goods needed by Chinese residents in 
that country for the festival. The new 
Magsaysay government has given vali- 
dity to import permits issued: by the 
outgoing administration. 

The new government is taking a new 
look at the trade situation, but mer- 
chants having trade connection with the 
Philippines are of the opinion that no 
radical change will take place. 


' Hongkong’s trade with Indonesia and 

Thailand showed no sign of improve- 
ment, especially in regard to imports 
from this Colony. Both countries are 
reported to be short of foreign ex- 
change allotments in trading with 
Hongkong apart from their respective 
trade restrictions. 


Indonesia is reported to have pro- 
hibited exports to Hongkong of ground- 
nut oil, granulated sugar, tea, coffee 
bean, chilli and nutmeg. Their stock 
of such goods is low and further ex- 

“t will bring about higher prices. 

thermore the Indonesian authorities 
with other 
countries with regard to those goods. 


However, applications for allotments 
of foreign exchange in that country 
are being considered. 


There are fair demands for rubber 
goods and paint by Indonesia and 
Thailand. It is said that Thai impor- 
ters have to obtain their own foreign 
exchange instead of getting govern- 
ment allotments in purchasing such 
things as enamel, electric goods, flash- 
lights and medical supplies. 


Of recent exports to Thailand, goods 
usually in demand during the Chinese 
New Year period occupied the major 
portion. But it was noteworthy that 
substantial shipments of porcelain and 
dry cells were resumed after a period 
of slow demand. Cotton goods, medi- 
cinal herbs and wheat flour were among 
the other items consigned. 


Hongkong dollar was reported to 
have advanced to 3.83 ticals in the 
open market in Bangkok. 


Some firms are looking forward to 
improved trade with Taiwan, which 
takes more imports from here than 
it exports. Taiwan is in  neéd of 
capital and consumer’ goods, except 
pharmaceuticals which are cheaper 
than those here. Taiwan exports to 
Hongkong tea, fruit, tinned fruit, 
sugar, camphor and 


to Taiwan to. look over 


One unconfirmed source said that 
Taiwan may use American economic 
aid to make purchases in Hongkong 
instead of obtaining goods only in the 
United States. This is reportedly true 
with other countries in the Far East 
in a similar position to Taiwan, and 
is said to account for the drop in the 
value of American dollar here. 


Preparations for Chinese New Year 
—Wuchow and Kongmoon are sending 
here by water routes dried ducks and 
Sausages, which are sought by Chinese 
residents for celebration of the lunar 
New Year, while foodstuffs from Can- 
ton and Tung Kwoon are coming by 
railway. 


Mainland exporters are sending pre- 
served sausages here at cheaper prices 
in order to compete with those coming 
in from Indochina. They are sending 
also dried ducks from Nam Hung in 
North Kwangtung, which is famous for 
such products. 


Pigs and fish are also arriving in 
normal quantities. Fresh water fish 
are competing with those brought in 
from surrounding waters, the average 
price being around $2 catty. 
Choice pork is priced at $3.70 per 
catty as against $8 last November. 


All edibles rose slightly in price on 
January 20, the last mid-month festival 
of the lunar year, when there were 
more demands for feasting and an- 
cestral worship. 


Prices for foodstuffs may rise some- 
what by the end of the month when 
there will be demands in connection 
with Chinese New Year celebrations 
on February 3. 


The continued warm weather has had 
the beneficial effect of keeping the 
cost of living down, as prices of meat, 
fish, vegetables and fruit are still low. 
Thé warm weather has accelerated the 
growth of vegetables and fruit and 
made it necessary to dispose of them 
as soon as possible. 


Produce of the New Territories is 
vying with that from mainland China 
in finding markets. Farmers in the 
New Territories are hard hit by the 
prolonged warm season which cuts off 
what might have been brisk business 
at this time of the year. Fortunately 
they compete successfully with vege- 
tables from various places in Kwang- 
tung, because shipments by train from 
Canton take 15 hours. 


Japanese Trade Promotion with 
Hongkong—Six Japanese, members of 
the Kobe Chamber of Commerce, are 
on a_ two-weeks’ visit to Hongkong 
with a view to promoting trade between 
Japan and the Colony. During their 
stay they will contact local importers, 
in the anticipation of exporting to 
Hongkong such goods as cameras, in- 
dustrial raw materials, food products 
and sundry goods. 


‘purchase, hire, 
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7 FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXPORTS TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


It is announced by HK Government 
(Dept. of Commerce & Industry) 
under date of January 19, that six 
more items of Hongkong produced, 
processed or manufactured goods have 
been permitted entry into the USA 
on the strength of Comprehensive Cer- 
tificates of Origin issued by the Hong- 
kong authorities. The number of items 
eligible for export to the United States 
under the agreed procedure now totals 
forty-eight. 

The announcement states that fur- 
ther agreement has been reached with 
the United States authorities regarding 
the procedure for exporting to the 
United States locally produced, pro- 
cessed or manufactured commodities 
which are covered by the Foreign As- 
sets Control Regulations of the US 
Treasury Dept. 


Comprehensive Certificates of Origin 
can now be granted in respect of the 
following items in addition to those 
announced previously: soy sauce, 
wheat starch, plum sauce, sandalwood 
fans, iron pictures and brass trays. 


Discussions are continuing on other 
items. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new company (limited 
by guarantee) was incorporated in 
Hongkong during the week ended 
January 16, 1954:— 


Five Districts Business Welfare As- 
sociation—To promote and protect the © 
industrial commercial and other law- 
ful interests of those residents in the 
Colony of Hongkong, who or whose | 
ancestors are natives of the Five Dis- 
tricts; Maximum No. of Members, Un- 
limited; Registered Office, No. 145, 
Portland Street, Kowloon; Subscribers: 
Ng Yim Pui, 113, Prince Edward 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Tang Pak 
Chuen, 55, Wen Sha Street, ground 
flocr, Hongkong, Merchant; Wong Kam 
On, 29, Larch Street, ground floor, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Ng Sheung Shun, 
606, Shanghai Street, 2nd floor, Kow- 
loon, Merchant; Tam Kwok Kwong, 25, 
Nam Chong Street, 1st floor, Kowloon, 
Merchant; Leung Ching Chuen, 40, 
Tai Po Road, ist floor, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Leung Kam Tong, 450, Shang- 
hai Street, 2nd floor, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant. 


The following new private com- 
panies were incorporated in Hongkong 
during the week ended January 16, 
1954 :— 


Nan Yuean & Company, Limited—To 
take in exchange, or 
otherwise acquire and hold ships and 
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vessels, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$500,000; Registered Office, 36, Des 
Voeux Road, Central, Victoria, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers: T. Y. Chao, 22, 
Macdonnell Road, ist floor, Hongkong, 
Ship Owner; George Cheng, 111, 
Chatham Road, 2nd floor, Kowloon, Ship 
Owner. 


Ventures, . Limited—General  mer- 
chants, importers, exporters, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, HK$100,000; Regis- 
tered Office, No. 1, Des Voeux Road 
Central, Victoria, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers: Michael T. Holmes, 1, Des 


Voeux Road’ Central, Hongkong, Solli- 
citor; Raymond E. Moore, 1, Des Voeux 
Road Central, Hongkong, Solicitor. 


Maryland Textile Company (Hong- 
kong) Limited—Silk, rayon and cotton 
spinners, cloth manufacturers, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, HK$5,000,000; Regis- 
tered Office, Room No. 606, No. 4, 
Queen’s Road Central, 5th floor, Vic- 
toria, Hongkong; Subscribers: Liu 
Ching Yih, Room 606, 4, Queen’s Road 
Central, 5th floor, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; James Yih Ming Wu, 51B, Nga 
Tsin Wei Road, ground floor, Kowloon, 
Merchant. 


Tyler Bros. (Far Eastern) Limited— 
Merchants, exporters and _ importers, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$50,000; Re- 
gistered Office c/o Messrs. Peat, ‘Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Co. Alexandra 
House, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscri- 
bers: A. D. Tyler, Room 408, Glouces- 
ter Hotel, Hongkong, Merchant; D. 
Brittan Evans, 17, Shek O, Hongkong, 
Solicitor. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


Business conditions on the Share 
Market for the week ended January 
22, are given below: 


Monday—Quiet conditions prevailed. 
On the average rates were maintained 
at practically the last closing level. 
The undertone at the close seemed 
easier. 

Tuesday—The market was feature- 
less and with the exception of 180 
Hongkong Bank shares, 30 Unions and 
19,900 Wheelocks, trading was on a 
very light scale. The market closed 
easy. 

Wednesday—In dull trading, the 
market was inclined to drift lower as 
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buyers exercised caution pending 
velopments from Korea and _ Be. 
Utilities were occasionally softer under 
pressure but Dairies did creditably to 
finish unchanged. Wheelocks and Tex- 
tiles were quietly wanted slightly lower 
and Land issues were steady. 


Thursday—There was a revival of 
demand and market leaders improved 
as trading progressed. Activity was 
well spread with gains about even and 
the tendency and tone at the close 
was firmer. 


Friday—There was a limited amount 
of activity mainly confined to Lands, 
Wheelocks, Realties, Cements, and 
Textiles with other counters following 
on a lesser scale. 


Textiles in particular reached a new 
high. The Board of Directors of this 
Company have declared an_ interim 
dividend of 80 cents per share, free of 
tax, in respect of the year ending 
March 31, 1954. They have also de- 
cided to make a new issue of shares at 
par $5 in proportion of one new share 
fer each two shares held by members 
on the register on Wednesday, January 
27 this year. On the whole the market 
closed fairly steady. 


The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony. 


HOTEL MIRAMAR 


134 NATHAN ROAD, KOWLOON 


TELEPHONE: 53011 -5 
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Maximum Selling 
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Minimum Buying 


Kyats— (Rangoon) 82 13/16 8313/16 T.T. 
841/16 O.D. 
84 3/16 7 & 30 days. 
Maximum Selling Minimum Buying 84 5/16 60 days 
847/16 90 days 
Sterling 1/2 29/32 1/3 yy ) Indirect Ster- Rupees—- (Pakistan) 57 3/8 58 1/16 wan: 
1/3 1/16 O.D. )ling On De- 58 1/4 O.D. 
1/3 3/32 30 days ) mand Bills 58 3/8 30 days 
1/3 1/8 60 58 1/2 60 days 
1/3 5/32 90 days ) er than Lon- Malaya 53 3/16 5311/16 T.T. & OD 
1/3 7/32 120 days ) don Rate. 5313/16 30 days 
Do 1/2 29/32 1/31/8 O.D. if under L/Credit 5315/16 60 days 
(East & South 1/33/16  O.D. without L/Credit U.S. Dollars 17 7/16 1711/16 T.T. & O.D. 
Africa & Aden) 1/32nd up every 30 days. (Delivery within two calendar 17 3/4 30 days 
Do 1/229/32 1/35/16 O.D. if under L/Credit ™onths 1/16 down for each two 1713/16 60 days 
(West Africa & / / 78 fe O.D. without L/Credit C#lendar months thereafter) 17 7/8 90 days 
West Indies) 1/32nd up every 30 days. Canada 16 7/8 17 1/8 T.T. & O.D 
Rupees— (India) 82 13/16 83 3/4 Australia 1/6 1/2 1/6 7/8 T.T. 
R4 O.D. 1/7 O.D. 
84 1/8 7 & 30 days. New Zealand 1/2 29/32 L/S 
8841/4 60 days 1/3 9/32 O.D. 
84 3/8 90 days South African Pounds 1/27/8 
Rupees— (Aden) 82 13/16 84 3/8 O.D. if under L/Credit Switzerland 75 3/4 
86 30 & 60 days. West Deutsche-marks 721/2 
Rupees—(Persian Gulf Ports) 1/8 higher than the Rate for Bills 
on Aden. » N.B. Sterling selling rates for delivery within two months with a cut 
of 1/32nd for a further three months forward. 
9 
Rupe (Ceylon) The above rates for U.S.A., Canadian Dollars, Swiss Francs, 
8315/16 7 & 30 days. Belgian Francs & West Deutsche-marks are liable to alteration 
84 1/8 60 days daily. 
84 5/16 90 days Hongkong, 25th January, 1954—10 a.m. 
Malaya’s metal for the Buffer Pool’ close at last week’s best, the remainder 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


There was little change in the market 
during the period under review. Until 
* “day there was no resistance to the 

ng trend in Industrials. With few 
exceptions Tin Shares continued their 
downhill movement and there was no 
awakening of interest in either Rub- 
bers or Loans. 


No universal panacea for economic 
ills was concocted at the Sydney con- 
ference, nor did any realist expect one. 
Mutual aid, self help and the best use 
of the resources of the Commonwealth 
were recognised as the only means to 
better things. At the Conference a 
warning was sounded to those who 
would hurl Malaya into early self rule. 
It came in the form of an admission 
from the Ceylon representative that, 
despite self government in an island 
‘where every prospect pleases,’ new 
capital investment languishes. 
observers attribute this fall from a 
once flourishing state to a too stringent 
exchange policy, to too many politics 
and too little heed to economic fact. 
We contrast Ceylon’s good fortune 
during the war and after, when 1/6d a 
pound was received for Rubber against 
Malaya’s 10d., and more recently when 
its rubber was sold to Communist 
China at far above world parity, with 
the trials and tribulations which this 
country has endured and we wonder 
whether after all there are not very 
strong arguments for a continuance of 
Colonial rule. 


Gradually the holder of Tin shares is 
becoming informed of the shape of 

igs to come in the International Tin 
~x1.eme, and from odd press items he 
learns that once again will traffic in 
quota rights be permitted but closely 
supervised. It is intended _ that 


Outside 


was Sungei 


Stock will be supplied by the setting 
aside of 10% of all tin deliveries over 
a period extending well into 1955, It 
was suggested that the Malayan Gov- 
ernment might assist miners working 
poor ground who would be embarrassed 
by the loss of 10% of their income. 
To our mind a more practicable method 
of providing for such eventuality with- 
out recourse to Government would be 
the issue of transferable buffer stock 
scrip which could be hypothecated to 
bankers or sold to provide money to 
carry on the mine. Such a scheme 
worked very well on occasion in Aus- 
tralia when farmers were able. to 
negotiate scrip received by them 
against deliveries to Wheat Pools. 


In the Industrial section Wearne 
Bros. attracted further investment 
funds and United Engineer Ords. after 
business done at $12.60 showed signs 
of hardening in their normal January 
rampant manner. Singapore Cold 
Storage met profit taking and closed 
at $4.35, 7% cents below best. Ham- 
mers had takers at $2.85 and $2.87% 
in the belief that improved results 
will be shown for 1953. Gammons 
again touched $2.95 and the increased 
er in Malayan Cements was up- 

eld. 


Aloof from the decline in tin shares 
Way Dredging which at 
$2.75 had recovered some lost ground. 
The Chairman in his speech at the 
Annual General Meeting pointed out 
that the No. 1A Dredge was approach- 
ing ground of better value, that the 
No. 2 Dredge, despite its age and 
condition, had continued to work well 
and with the No. 3 Dredge only now 
beginning to approach full production, 
the total productive capacity of the 
Company now exceeds pre-war stan< 
dard. Apart from  Petalings which 
staged a five cent recovery to $3.40, to 


of the Section had _ sellers’ seeking 


buyers. 


London's expanding interest in Rub- 
ber Shares had no apparent effect on 
the Malayan market. 


In the Loan Seetion business was 
confined mostly to applications for 
the new Federation 44% and some 
investment in British 34%% War Loan. 


Business Done 9th—15th January, 1954. 


Industrials: Consolidated Tin Smelters Ords. 
23/9, F. & N. Ords. $2.00 to $1.97% to $2.00, 
Gummons $2.92144 and $2.95, Georgetown Dis- 
pensary $2.40, Hammers $2.85 and $2.87, 
Hongkong Bank Col. $855, Jackson & Co. $1.50, 
Wry. Jacks $3.87% and $3.90, Malayan Cement 
$1.35, Malayan Collieries 90 cts.. Maynards 
$20.00, Raffles Hotel $2.57%4, Robinson Ords. 
$1.75, Singapore Cold Storage $4.25 to $4.42% 
to $4.35, Straits Times $2.70 and $2.67%, 
Straits Traders $20.70, United Engineers Ords. 
$12.60 to $12.80, Henry Waugh $2.27%, Wearne 
Bros. $2.22% to $2.20 to $2.22%. 


Tins: Hong Fatts $1.31 to $1.27%, Klang 
River $2.52%4 to $2.47%, Kuchai $2.00, Petal- 
ings $3.40 to $3.35 to $3.40, Raub Gold $1.50 
and $1.52, Sungei Ways $2.70 to $2.75, Tai- 
ping Consol. $1.92%, Ulu Klang 43 cts., Austral 
Amal. 13/4%, Austral Malay 34/3, Burma 
Malay 9/-, Laruts 11/-, Lower Perak 12/4% 
to 11/10%, Rawang Tin 9/6 e.d., Renong Tin 
9/214, Southern Kinta 13/3. 


Rubbers: Indragiri 21 cts., Jeram Kuantan 
$1.25, Kempas $1.10 to $1.07, Kuala Sidim 
$1.25, Riverview 3/3. 


Overseas Investments: British: Burmah Oil 
58/7%, Consolidated Zine 28/11%, Esperanza 
Copper & Sulphate Co., Ltd., 7/6%4. Harrison 
& Crosfields D. Ords. 60/-, Oriental Telephones 
77/3, Roan Antelopes 14/11, Slaters & Bodega 
32/3, Streamline Filters 17/3, United Tobacco 
S.A. 22/-. 


Australian: Foy & Gibson W.A. (Rights) 
A 6/-, Peko A 7/4 to 8/3 to 8/2, A.G. Sims 
A.6/9. 
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JAPAN’S TRADE WITH CHINA IN 
1953 


For the year 1953, Japan’s trade 
with China showed a total of US$12,- 
420,000, according to a survey issued 
in Tokyo by the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade & Industry. Exports 
amounted to $6,419,000 and imports 
to $6,002,000. In 1952, Japan’s trade 
with Communist China amounted to 
$679,000, exports being $329,000 and 
imports $340,000. 


Exports from Japan to China in 
1953 included $473,114 worth of super- 
phosphate of lime, $5,460 of calcium 


NOTICE 


THE BANK OF EAST ASIA, 
LIMITED 


Thirty-Fifth Ordinary Yearly 
General Meeting 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Ordinary Yearly General 
Meeting of the Shareholders of 5 
the Bank will be held at the Head 
Office of the Bank, 10, Des Voeux 
Road, Central, Hong Kong, on 
Saturday, the 30th day of January, ¢ 
1954, at 2.30 p.m., for the pur- ¢ 
pose of receiving and considering 
the Reports of the Directors and 
of the Auditors and the Profit 
and Loss Account and Balance 
Sheet for the year ended 3lst 
December, 1953, and for the elec- ’ 
tion of Directors and the appoint- 
ment of Auditors. 

The Register of Shares of the 
Bank will be closed from Satur- 
day, 23rd January, 1954 to Satur- 
30th January, 

inclusive) 


day, 
days 


1954 (both 
during which 


period no transfer of shares can 
be registered. 
‘ By Order of the Board, 
KAN TONG PO 
Chief Manager. 
Hong Kong, 15th January, 1954. 


cyanamide and $10,748 
and various pharmaceuticals; while 
the imports from China included 
$69,400 worth of soya beans and $1,036 
of red beans and other agricultural 
produce. 


of dyestuffs 


The noteworthy increase in Japan’s 
trade with China was. attributed to 
relaxations in control on the part of the 
Japanese Government on exports to 
Communist China and the despatch of 
a trade mission made up of Parlia- 
mentary members last June. 


JAPAN’S TRADE CONTROLS 


The removal of eight commodities 
from the export embargo list to Com- 
munist China has been announced by 
the Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry. 


The list includes rubber and rubber- 
lined piecegoods, fabrics, foam rubber, 
mattresses and pillows, prisms _ for 
technicolour cameras, photostat equip- 
ment, drawing and drafting equipment, 
fire-fighting equipment, excluding fire 
engines and special types of fire-fight- 
ing pumps, blow guns, micro-film equip- 
ment. 


TAIWAN’S FOREIGN TRADE IN 1953 


Taiwan’s Foreign trade in 1953 
amounted to US$220,296,881.50; ex- 
ports totalled $129,792,898.05 and im- 
ports $100,503,983.45, showing a 
favourable trade balance of $29,288,- 
914.60. 


Unfavourable trade balances were 
incurred during four months of the 
year, viz., February, March, April and 
October, of . which the last, with an 
import surplus of US$8,609,584.89, was 
the most unfavourable. On the other 
hand, December’s’ export surplus of 
US$10,563,156.49 exceeded that for 
any other month. 


Following are the monthly figures of 
Taiwan's foreign trade during 1953 (in 
US currency): 
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Export Impor 
Jan. 10,365,431.66 6,970,795.69 
Feb. 6,311,985.00 8,105,423.61 
Mar. 7,249,814.54 8,320,882.91 
Apr. 7,456,037.66 7,760,131.19 
May 14,215,355.49 7,012,454.85 
June 9,083,767.11 7,414,404.58 
July 14,347,602.04 8,083,598.92 
Aug. 13,766,098.55 6,746,036.92 
Sept. 10,524,590.54 6,321,219.15 
Oct. 8,487,704.49 17,097,289.28 
Nov. 10,678,704.49 9,988,549.19 
Dec. 17,306,245.66 6,743,089.17 
Total .. 129,792,898.05 100,503,983.45 
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THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Ordinary Yearly General Meeting 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 


that the Ordinary Yearly General 
Meeting of the Shareholders of 
the Corporation will be held at 
the Head Office of the Corpora- 
tion, 1 Queen’s Road Central, 
Hong Kong, on Friday the 5th 
day of March, 1954, at Noon foi 
the purpose of receiving and con- 
sidering the reports of the Direc- 
tors and the Profit and Loss Ac- 
count and Balance Sheet for the 
year ended 3lst December, 1953, 
and for the election of Directors 
and the appointment of Auditors. 
THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
of the Corporation will be closed 
from Friday, the 19th of February 
to Friday, the 5th of March, 1954, 
(both days inclusive) during 
which period no transfer of shares 
can be registered. 
By Order of the Board. 
MICHAEL W. TURNER. 
Chief Manager. 


Hong Kong, 12th January, 1954. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 


Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, 


Hongkong.— Telephone: 32429. 


Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and — in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 
Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C., Tel. 36731. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 
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For reservations, call your travel agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kewloon 


Fly Pan American 


via Europe 


Visit Paris and London 
on your way! 


Fly by giant Super-6 
Clipper* from Hong Kong 
to Europe. Stopover at no 
extra fare in Rome, Paris, 
or London, if you wish, on 
your way to the U.S.A. 
Then fly on to New York 
by one of Pan American's 
three transatlantic serv- 
ices: De luxe President or 


or Rainbow tourist fare 
service. Three flights 
weekly from Hong Kong. 


*Trede-Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
Y 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S. A., with limited liabili:y 


~ 


President Special service - 


50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA VY. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TIIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
- HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE. WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 


v 
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Amen! 
WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Bex 85, Hong Kong 
FINANCE 


SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 1 
MERCHANDISING 4 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 


AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


TEXTILES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


GILMAN &£ COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS | 

@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 

@ LLOYDS AGENTS 

; HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 

W. R. LOXLEY & Co., (CHINA) : 
HONGKONG 
% 
MERCHANTS 
IMPORTERS. EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 
SHIPPING INS JRANCE 
| 
CABLES 
BENQ | 
fom 10 


, 

| 

= We 

o 
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on 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK | 


HONG KONG 
| 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN, 


BUILDING a TAIWAN & KOREA 
) | Importers and Exporters, 
| HONG KONG , } Tea and General Merchants, 
I , Shipping d 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


| GENERAL MANAGERS: 


Insurance Agents, Machinery and The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration The Australia China Line 


| The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
| Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 


Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers -Ewo Breweries Limited 


of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


| 
| Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
5 
| 
| 
ike 
| Pharmaceuticals. 
GENERAL AGENTS: 
| Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
HEAD OFFICE: British Overseas Airways Corporation 
| | Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 
24,ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 } } 
| 
. 
HONGKONG ~~ MANILA 
=I Tokyo NEW YORK =| | pacite Line, Inc. 
on-Castle Mai mship Ce., 
NAGOYA COLOMBO Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. | | 
KOBE. CANTON’ § Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
* Business temporarily suspended. | Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
| The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
x SUBSIDIARIES :— Economic Insurance Co., Ltd, 
ak | The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. ) 
x | § Dodsal Limited, Bombay. | The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. : 
Limi 
| Dodwell & Co. (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. Australia, 
|| Dodwell & Co. (Kast Africa) Ltd, Nairobi, } 
THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver CORPORATION LIMITED. 
be 


JARDINE, MATHESON | 
& LTD. 
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MAERSK 


A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
| 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA | 
M.V. “NICOLINE MAERSK” ... Feb. 2 
M.V. “ANNA MAERSK” .... .... Feb. 17 
M.V. “PETER MAERSK” .... ... .... Mar. 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


“Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “LEXA MAERSE” ..:. .... .... Jan. 28 
M.S. “PETER MAERSK” ..... .... — Feb. 4 
M.S. “JEPPESEN MAERSK”... .... Feb. 16 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 


M.V. “MATHILDE MAERSK” Feb. 7 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” Feb. 21 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik © 
Papan via Manila 


M.V. “GERTRUDE MAERSK” 

M.V. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... .... .... 

Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. | Tel: 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 

27, Connaught Rd., C. 
Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 


| At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


86066-9. 


Tel: 20361. 


THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


“Caxton House’, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 


Telephone: 323869 Management & General Office 
88661 Accounts & Shipping Department 


Cable Address: 
“RYMAC” HONG KONG 


CODE USED 
NEW BOE 


Branches: 
JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, and Yokohama 
AUSTRALIA Sydney 


Representatives 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, 


YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 


Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 
HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
PUSAN, INCHON 


Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 
COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
Cable Address: Emgesco London. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 


Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Kansai Kisen ‘Kaisha, Japan 
Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 
Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay 
States Marine Corporation, New vom 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
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